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With The Editor 


The Crisis in Organized Labor. 


It will be interesting to note how the 
Labor Day speakers, who really rep- 
resent the unions, will regard the pres- 
ent crisis in Organized Labor. For 
there has been no such crucial crisis in 
the whole history of industrial relation- 
ship in America as that with which the 
country is now faced. It is a crisis 
which places the nation between the 
lines; lines of defense and aggressive 
action on which employers and employ- 
ing capital are organizing, upon essen- 
tially the same basis for their own in- 
terests as those upon which trades 
unionism has organized the employes to 
Will labor’s 
spokesmen on the platform and in the 
labor press size up the situation to be 


as large as it really looms in fact upon 


protect and advance theirs. 


the horizon of the history we are now 
making? Will the country-wide edi- 
torial comment called forth by Labor 
Day and its utterances take the situa- 
tion seriously and sanely enough to 
measure up its momentous proportions ? 

Labor needs to take the largest view 


it can of its crisis. For the dramatic 


great facts has 
forced the tragedy upon which it has 
entered. 


concurrence of two 
The fact of the power of or- 
ganized labor never really dawned.upon 
the whole country until the Anthracite 
Coal Miners’ union compelled the pow- 
erful mining and railway corporations 
of Pennsylvania to arbitrate their dif- 
ferences with them at the call of the 


President of the United States. Then, 
for the first time, the power which had 
silently been gathering with compara- 
little 


through all these years of its obscurity 


tively opposition or attention 
since the Civil War, suddenly surprised 
the public mind and won popular favor 
throughout the land. It is to be noted 
and emphasized that this greatest vic- 
tory of organized labor crowned the 
most conspicuously peaceful stand it 
ever took for its rights. 

Second to this national recognition 
of their power is the fact that labor or- 
ganizations, at some of the greatest 
centers and in some most unfortunately 
conspicuous local crises, failed to have 
any adequate sense of their responsi- 
bility for the power which they un- 
justly wielded. 
“great” corporations and 
many employers had been known to 


recklessly 


and even 


Of course, 


abuse their power as badly and boldly. 
But the public had gotten more used to 
such cx nspiracies of the few to exploit 
the many. When the unions of New 
York City allowed a Parks to 
levy such blackmail upon its industries, 


Sam 


as those of San Francisco and Chicago 
have also suffered, even though it was 
aided and abetted everywhere by some 
employers and corrupt city officials, as 
District Attorney Jerome is about to 
prove, it marked a turn of the tide of 
popular sentiment against the unions. 
Then came the outbreaks of violence, 
here and there, chiefly against non- 
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union men, to force employers unwill- 
ingly to support the “closed-shop” pol- 
icy. These irresponsible abuses cul- 
minated in the lawlessness of all parties 
to the Colorado situation, which pitted 
the Western Federation of Miners 
against the civic and military author- 
ities of that state. 

The reaction from popular favor to 
reserved judgment at best, and to bitter 
and even violent intolerance against 
unionism at worst, has been gathering 
great numbers-and influence during the 
year. Its fury is spending itself in the 
' Colorado type of “Citizens’ Alliances”’ 
which cannot long survive the re-asser- 
tion of law and order. But Employers’ 
Associations are the formidable defen- 
sive and aggressive forces which are 
left in the wake of the reaction for 
trades unions to reckon with for ail 
time to come. 

Yet this array of force and organiza- 
tion, so far from denying or ignoring 
the power of organized labor, is the 
most emphatic sort of a recognition that 
it, too, is to be reckoned with to the 
end. For they are being marshalled and 
massed for no other really practical 
purpose than to hold labor organiza- 
tions responsible for the way they wield 
their great power. 

But the trades unions have nothing 
to fear outside of their organization, 
nearly so dangerous to it or their cause 
as the failure of their own members 
and officers to appreciate how responsi- 
ble they are and will sternly be held to 
be, for the use they make of the power 
they are conceded to have. Will they 
rise to regard it as the serious civic 
and social trust legitimately committed 
to them by their great constituencies ? 
Will they accept and use it for the 
whole mass of wage-earners, more than 


for the exclusive benefit of their own 





_ferred, as irresponsibility toward the 





minority membership? Will they rely 
enough upon their power to resist the 
get-strong-quick temptation to violence 
and radicalism? Can they be patient 
and confident enough to await’ the le- 
gitimate growth which will keep pace 
with the real advantage their mem- 
bership proves itself to be to every 
worker? Will they have enough pub- 
lic spirit and patriotism to regard 
unions not only as essential to the quaii- 
ty and prosperity of American industry, 
but as one of the strongest and best 
law-making, law-keeping forces in 
American society, strictly accountable 
alike to the courts and to public opin- 
ion? 

This is the real and only crisis that 
organized labor faces in America— 
whether it can and will be loyal to its 
own high ideals and true to the con- 
science of its rank and file? 

Nothing outside of itself can over- 
throw its power. Nothing will so sure- 
ly defeat it and make sick the hearts of 
its adherents and friends with hope de- 


solemn trust of that power. 
Judging from the past,—the longer 
the 


““ 


past—the future is secure. For 
movement,” as its best leaders are wont 
to call it when falling back from its 
excrescences to its essential sanction,has 
proved itself to be more than an or- 
ganization. Fundamentally trades 
unionism is based on that sentiment of 
brotherhood whose movement from 
within has had a way of keeping its 
members from being drawn or driven 
apart either from each other or from 
the mass of their fellows by the rival- 
ries or roughness of “the organization.” 
In England, against far greater odds, 
“the movement” has lodged itself with- 
in the very law which for centuries 
proscribed it and is counted among the 
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forces depended upon to preserve pub- 
lic order, promote wise legislation and 
perpetuate the justice and beneficence 
of good government. Here in America, 
with the odds so much in its fayor as 
to tempt it to be over confident of its 
ability, trades unionism can scarcely 
be so untrue to the promise of its past, 
as not to have enough of a “movement” 
upward and onward to rise above the 
wrong methods and move beyond the 
unworthy standards of all its organiza- 
tions. 


Will the Churches Help the Na- 
tion in the Industrial Crisis? 


If the crisis in our industrial situation 
lies fundamentally more in the moral 
than in the economic relations of the 
contestants, it raises the question, what 
help can the churches give the nation? 
We do not and ought not ask whether 


‘ 


they can or will help either “side” in 
the controversy, for they ought not to 
“take sides.” If they do, they can help 
neither of them, much less the nation. 
But they have to do with men, with 
these men who are on both sides of this 
fratricidal strife, every man of whom 
needs whatever help they have to give 
him under the strain and stress of the 
moral test by which every one of them, 
in the right or wrong, is being tried. 
If they cannot help this hard-pressed 
man by being partisan, neither can they 
do so by being non-committal where 
right and wrong are clearly at stake. 
The country expects the churches of 
Colorado for instance to stand for the 
right of every man to a trial by jury 
and against the mob-violence by which 
“Citizens’ Alliances” are “deporting” 
men. The nation needs the help of 
these churches to re-assert the suprem- 
acy of law in their state. No compro- 
mise will stand the test of the right- 
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eousness they themselves profess. Per- 
haps they are helping to constitute the 
“new alliance’ which is said to have 
taken its stand for justice and order be- 
tween the Alliance” 
“The Western Federation of Miners.” 


“Citizens’ anid 
The censorship of the churches, how- 
the 
higher ideal and more human fellow- 


ever, is not needed so much as 
feeling that have too largely disappeared 
from industrial relationship. Ecclesias- 
tical as well as political proscription of 
economic theory—even if it be as radi- 
cal as Socialism, is likely to react every- 
where as in Wisconsin. The rejoinder 
of the State Federation of Labor to 
the declaration of war against Socialism 
by the Roman Catholic Church took 
the form of resolutions calling on 
“working men, including farmers and 
the masses in general’ to “study the 
principles of Social Democracy and 
vote for the only party pledged to the 
While depre- 
“every effort to inject religious 
into the labor movement,” it 


avows its “earnest endeavor in the future 


emancipation of labor.” 
cating 
issues 


as in the past not to antagonize religions 
of any kind.” But it significantly added 
the warning, “at the same time we also 
expect that no religious denomination 
will antagonize the trades movement or 
interfere with it.’ The Bishop replies 
ex-cathedra: “The time has come when 
the Catholic Church must raise up its 
voice and denounce Socialism in no un- 
certain terms.” So it has long been 
doing in Belgium, France and Germany 
and with what effect? 
Mesmer carefully discriminated in favor 


But Bishop 


of trades unions, 

The Baptist City Missionary Society 
in New York City sets an example of 
another type. When the Tammany 
Board of Education cut off the appro- 
priation for the well established and 
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? 
“Vacation Schools” 
just as the people expected them to 


open to their children, this church so- 


highly appreciated 


ciety stepped in the breach and assumed 
the expense of opening a dozen or more 
school houses for the children of the 
working poor. 

The nation needs the help of all its 
churches in holding up‘the standard of 
an unselfish life which all religions 
teach, and in exemplifying that blend- 
ing of righteousness and brotherly love, 
at whatever “cross” of self-sacrifice, 
which is the distinctive law and glory 
of the Christian faith. The pronounce- 
ments of the Autumn ecclesiastical as- 
semblies on the industrial crisis of the 
nation, will be awaited with expectancy 
by many, but with hopeless indifference 
by not a few. The Congregationalists 
have a Standing Committee on Labor, 
to whose report a whole session of 
their Triennial Council is to be devoted 
next month. 

Responsibility for Prolonging the 
Packing Trade Strike. 

The question as to “who blundered 
away the Packers’ pact?” which we had 
time only to raise last month, is an- 
swered by one who knows more of the 
facts than any one else, in his article 
in this issue on “The Community’s 
Stock Yards 


It clearly appears from the course of 


Interest in the Strike.” 
events, irrespective of this statement 
that the opportunity to 
this inhumanly 
struggle was lost by 
blunder, or 


of them, 
arbitrate prolonged 
the employers’ 
the 
some of 
precipitated the 
before it called 
by their officers. The appearance 
of the “discrimination,” outlawed by the 
agreement of July 20, could have been 
avoided at all the packing houses, as 


worse, and un- 


justifiable haste in which 


the union men 


second strike was 
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it was at three of them, by the exercise 
of the precautionary common sense 
urged upon the managers by the union’s 
president, Mr. Donnelly. Foreseeing the 
trouble, which any one can imagine, 
in selecting between 22,000 applicants 
for the far fewer places ready for them, 
he requested that only so many be ad- 
mitted to the yards each day as could 
be put to work that day. The firms that 
acceded to this reasonable suggestion 
had no trouble in putting their full force 
at work. But the largest of them or- 
dered “all to return on the same day.” 


‘ 


And they did, only to “walk out” again, 
at this rough, but not ready, way of 
re-employing them “without discrimina- 
tion.” It is quite inconceivable that this 
blundering, methodless manner of doing 
what at best would have been a delicate 
and difficult thing to manage, could not 
those 
charged with it cared to avoid trouble. 


have been avoided, —if, indeed, 


It is equally extraordinary that the 
packers’ statement to the Chicago pub- 
lic, made no allusion to this alleged 
breach of the pact which was the oc- 
casion for the second strike, but only 
charged the unions with breaking their 
agreement. 

On the other hand there is nothing 
to prove that the union officers passed 
up their demand for’an explanation of 
the discrimination, apparently shown in 
re-employing their men, over the fore- 
men’s heads to the principals with whom 
they had just made the pact. Indeed 
there is evidence that they had no 
chance to do so before some of the local 
unions farther West had already struck 
again, without waiting for orders from 
headquarters. This lack of discipline 
in their rank and file did not justify 
the national officers in hastily “‘call- 
ing” the men ali out again either to 
cover their own lack of control over 
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those who had already gone out, or to 
punish all the employers for the breach 
that was charged up only to the fore- 
men of some of them. 

These provocations, given by each to 
the other, are too pitifully small to ac- 
count for, much more to justify the 
assumption of the responsibility for the 
grave consequences involved in renew- 
ing and prolonging the inhuman strug- 
gle. But there is no room for doubt as 
to which of the two is now least de- 
sirous of ending the struggle by renew- 
ing negotiations for settlement or arbi- 
tration. The packers refuse to enter 
into any agreement with the union. 


Private Versus Public Cost of a 
Strike. 


Such are referred to 
above in accounting for a struggle like 


occasions as 


the packing trades strike dwindle into 
painful insignificance when compared 
with the burden of cost and peril they 
entail upon the body politic. Of course 
both contestants are parts of that body, 
and an injury to either is sure sooner or 
later to be the concern of all. Chicago, 
for instance, cannot fail to feel very vi- 
tally the embarrassment of so large a 
part of its employing capital as is in the 
command of its chief industry, the pack- 
ing trade. 

But not only their great section 
of the town, but the city as a whole, is 
equally sensitive to the loss inflicted up- 
on both, by the impoverishment, much 
more displacement, of so large a propor- 
tion of the entire, permanent working 
population as is numbered in the pack- 
What suffering 

22,000 bread- 


ing and allied trades. 


is entailed upon these 
winners and those dependent upon their 
earnings, is only hinted at even by Miss 
McDowell’s graphic description, on 


another page, of the state of siege in 
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which her neighbors and the entire 
Packingtown district surrounding the 
University Settlement, is placed by the 
threat of permanently reducing their 
standard of living on the one hand and 
the temporary cutting off of their en- 
tire livelihood on the other hand. 

But the local merchants and property 
owners have raised the alarm over the 
final peril facing them and the entire 
from the strike-breakers, witir 
whom the permanent laboring popula- 
tion is being replaced. Not only have 
train loads of unemployed negroes been 
hurried from the Southern States into 
the stockyards, but the slums of Chi- 


city 


cago and other cities within reach have 
While no 


one expects such casual laborers to be 


been drained into the yards. 


either efficient or stable enough to 
answer more than the very temporary 
purpose of breaking the strike, many are 
what if they should replace 
the displaced workers, as tenants, cus- 
What 


will be the fate of either the outgoing 


inquiring, 
tomers, neighbors and citizens? 


or incoming people? Or, if discharged 
at the close of the strike, as they are 
likely to be, what will become of them? 
Can they return to their distant homes? 
If stranded, should county, city, neigh- 
borhood, or private charity bear the 
burden of their imported pauperism, 
crime or demoralization? If they 
should prove to be permanent and then 
be unionized, their importers would be 
the first to charge up their vices or 
violence to the unions at the very next 
strike, while now without any sense of 
responsibility for adding them to the 
already too large shiftless, if not dan- 
gerous population of the city. 

Yet the cities have no such immigra- 
tion quarantine, as the nation maintains 
Sooner or later, 
though, their citizens will wake up to 


at our ports of entry. 
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take their part, as the third and greatest 
party to such industrial 
And some way will be found of bring- 
ing public opinion to bear upon both 
for the settlement of these 
differences before the entire community 


every issue. 


contestants 


is faced with perils and burdened with 
loss incomparably greater than either 
side had at stake, or both together could 
have suffered by compromise. 


To Be Hot in New York After 
Sept. J. 


It is not fair to assume before his 
trial that Philip Weinseimer will be 
as the “New Sam Parks” of 
If he is 
as guilty as that man was, District At- 


convicted 


the New York labor unions. 


torney Jerome may be trusted to prove 


it and punish him for it. Mr. Jerome 


may also be expected to keep his 
promise to some _ building  con- 
tractors. “Wait until the first of 


September and I'll make it hot for 
You 


the employes.” 


you people. are no better than 
September first is the 
which the law comes into 


effect making it a criminal offense to 


date on 


bribe a representative of labor unions. 
In the April number of Tue Commons 
Mr. Jerome explained the need of this 
law, which was passed by the legisla- 
ture in the closing hour and signed by 
Governor Odell. Hot for bribery on 
both sides, is what the country expects 
its prosecutors to make the law. Let’s 
hold up the thermometer! 


Get to the Bottom in Colorado. 

The Colorado situation is now dem- 
onstrating the difficulty of getting at 
its bottom facts in order to fix the blame 
for it all. 
the suspension of popular judgment and 


It proves the need both for 


a thorough investigation, with a fear- 
lessly authoritative report, by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. To 
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learn even the little that we know, the 
“war correspondents” upon this field 
of action needed to come to it from far 
enough away not to be suspected of 
being in either camp. And yet when 
thoroughly independent men did try to 
find the facts and base an unbiased 
judgment upon them, they seemed to be 
so far from a first-hand knowledge of 
fact and so near those from whom they 
received reports at second hand, that 
they could not agree with each other. 
The directly contradictory conclusions 
gleaned from a variety of this war 
correspondence for another column, 
leave the reader no nearer the truth and 
perhaps even more perplexed than when 
at the mercy of the fragmentary press 
When Ray Stannard Baker 
attributes the the 
failure of the legislature to obey the 


dispatches. 
whole situation to 
law of the people’s mandate which re- 
quired the passage of an Eight-hour 
enactment, and Walter Wellman in- 
sists that the defeat of the Eight-hour 
legislation had nothing to do with the 
labor troubles, what is the man 2,000 
miles away to think, except that he 
must await the patient disclosure of all 
the facts? Who can yet place the re- 
sponsibility for this greatest failure of 
American law, civilization and religion 
to adjust an industrial difference, when 
one man who judged fairly of the An- 
thracite Coal struggle, holds the West- 
ern Federation of Miners solely respon- 
sible for all the wrongs that were done, 
and another equally experienced and 
competent witness declares that not a 
single charge, much more crime, has 


been proved against the union? 
So far forth the Scotch verdict 
must be accepted, and the nation, 
stirred to righteous indignation by 


the greatest outrage to its citizenship 
and free institutions, must await, with 
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what patience it can command, the 
grounds for its just judgment, which 
must be rendered all too long after the 
fact. 


Full Trades Unionism Safer than 


Sectional Organization. 

One conclusion may, however, be 
safely drawn as to the trades union as- 
pect of the Colorado situation. The 
danger to itself and to the community 
which the history of the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners emphasizes, lies in the 
fact that it was not fully organized or 
run on regular trades union principles. 
It violated them by substituting the 
authority of the executive board for the 
referendum vote of all members of the 
local unions in declaring a general 
strike. It was a sectional organization 
with no national body to steady it, and 


no affiliation with the federated labor of 


the country to broaden its fellowship and 
sense of responsibility. Had they de- 
pended upon the ratification or support 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Colorado miners would never have 
been lined up as they were in that fateful 
struggle. Had they kept in their own 
hands the power to vote on calling their 
own strikes, they would never have 
voted as their executive board did. 

The point that Colorado has sharp- 
ened so that it ought to stick forever 
in the memory of organized labor and 
the whole people is this—partial trades 
unionism is a dangerous thing; the 
tremendous power and responsibility of 
organized jabor can only be safely as- 
sumed by nationally organized and af- 
filiated trades unionism. 


The International Peace Confer- 
ence. 


The preparations being made in Bos- 
ton and the Eastern States for this note- 
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worthy occasion in October, should 
awaken a strong desire in Chicago and 
other western cities to share some of 
the great things to be said there by the 
distinguished representatives from Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Austria and other European 
States. 

The Inter Parliamentary peace move- 
ment will be strongly represented. A 
conference which brings across the At- 
lantic such men as Sir John Macdonnell. 
Protessor of International Law, Uni- 
versity College, London, and member of 
The Hague Tribunal, Dr. Percival, the 
Bishop of Hereford and many other 
scholars and publicists of England; M. 
Jules Siegfried of the French Chamber 
of Deputies and President of the Musee 
Social, and Charles Wagner of Paris, 
author of “The Simple Life”; Senator 
La Fontaine of Belgium; John Lund of 
the Norwegian Parliament; Dr. Richter 
of Germany; Signor Moneta of Italy 
and equally well-known representatives 
of these and other countries, may well 
command the attention of America. 
Some of the speakers on the programme 
of the Congress may be available for 
peace meetings at other great centers 
both before and after the Boston oc- 
casion. A meeting is being arranged 
for at New York and it is hoped that 
Chicago may offer such an audience 
that Mr. Edwin D. Mead, who is man- 
aging the preparations for the Congress 
may be constrained to send us the best 
of the strong men at his command. 
Delegates worthily representative of our 
civic, social, industrial and religious life 
and fellowship should be sent from all 
our western centers. Correspondence 
with reference to the Congress or at- 
tendance upon it may be addressed to 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 





On the Anvil of Human Pain 


By Emma Piayter Seabury 


Strike, strike for the right, 
If life or if death must pay, 

With a hand that’s gloved or a hand of might, 
It is ever the world old way. 

We must strike at the hearts of men, 
For the glint of God in the strain, 

And hammer truth over and over again 
On the anvil of human pain. 

The stately and beautiful mast 
Was wrenched with a mighty stroke, 

And the friend that rode on the tempest’s blast 
Ruined the heart of the giant oak. 

Men delve in a noisome hole 
Where danger and terrors swarm, 

And pick in dark, dank night for the coal 
That is keeping our winters warm. 


The diamond gleams in the mine, 

But an eve that is skilled must find, 
And the midnight tapers must burn 

For a thought from a glowing mind. 
In a pang the pearl was born, 

And mysterious life must be 
A travail of suffering that is torn 

‘rom the soul of Infinity. 


Strike, strike for the right, 
No battle for good, no prize 

Has been fought in darkness, or won in light, 
But was steeped in sacrifice. 

Men ery “O Lord how long 
Must the spirits of right and good 

Be pitted a phalanx against the wrong, 


In the struggle for brotherhood ?” 


Strike, strike for the right, 
Whatever there is to pay, 

With a hand that’s gloved, or a hand of might, 
It is ever the world old way. 

We must strike at the hearts of men 
For the glint of God in the strain 

And hammer truth over and over again 


On the anvil of human pain. 














At the Heart of the Packingtown Strike 
The Unions’ Contributions Necessary to a Higher 
Standard of Living 
By Mary E. McDowell 


Head Resident of the University of Chicago Settlement 


When on July 12 at half past eleven 
the “knockers” on the “killing beds” 
of the six great packing houses in the 
Union Stock Yards ceased stunning the 
cattle, and twenty-two thousand work- 


“Do you think we will have another 
‘camp of soldiers at Whiskey Point?’ ” 
The old citizens told of the shooting at 
the corner of Ashland Avenue and 47th 
Street, and then began to prophesy 





Michael Donnelly Addressing the Cattle Butchers. 


ers stopped work, there was a hush of 
suspense in the stock yards district, for 
the strikes of ’86 and ’94 were too viv- 
idly remembered. 

The wives who had suffered recalled 
the riots, the bloodshed and the burn- 
ing of cars on the tracks that encom- 
pass Packingtown. They asked me, 
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what might be expected if the strike of 
1904 was not settled at once. “In ’94,” 
one store-keeper said, “any group of 
walking delegates could give an order 
to walk out.” To the surprise of every 
one the “walk-out” of 1904 was as 
orderly as the every-day leaving of 
work, 
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The orders issued by the Union, that 
every place must be left as clean as on 
Saturday night; that no material must 
be left to spoil; that the stock-handlers 
must feed and water stock until all were 
cared for so that the animals would not 
suffer, were obeyed to the letter. The 
women, who were always the hysterical 
ones in the past, who had during the 
last strike marched behind a red flag 
throughout the yards, came out as 
quietly as did the men. The superin- 
tendent of one of the largest plants 
said, “It is a remarkable experience for 
the stock yards. We have never had 
such a strike before.” 

The outsiders will ask, why this dif- 
ference between the strikes of the past 
and this of 1904? In answer to this 
question I have been urged to give some 
of my observations of the changes in 
Packingtown. 

At the close of the summer of ’94, 
I came to live in Packingtown near the 
corner of Ashland Avenue and 47th 
Street, two blocks from Whiskey Point 
and three from the great packing 
houses. 

The strike of ’94 had left the com- 
munity more hopeless than bitter, more 
conservative than radical, without cour- 
age or self-confidence. At my invita- 
tion to discuss social questions, they 
would invariably answer, “We dare not, 
we would lose our jobs.” This super- 
stition had taken such hold of them, 
that they seemed to us unmanly, and 
without self-respect. A few carpenters 
held a secret meeting which resulted in 
the discharge of the leaders. 

Hearing of an organization of butch- 
ers, I invited the president to preside at 
a meeting where Miss Addams would 
speak, and then discovered that the 
organization was secret and the officers 
were quite disturbed at my discovery of 
them. 

Packingtown as I then knew it, had 
many features of the frontier town, its 
vices as well as its possibilities. It was 
separated from the other side of town 
by forty-two railroad tracks, and 
one square mile of stock yards. On the 
north was the backwater of the Chi- 
cago River, where the carbonic acid gas 





is so continuously breaking through the 
thick scum of impurities that the people 
have named it “Bubbly Creek.” The 
streets were unpaved, the houses had no 
sewer connections, and the ditches were 
covered with a germ-breeding scum. 

The political fate of the community 
was carried in the “vest pocket” of an 
alderman who gave jobs to the few, and 
neglected the many. 

Parks, libraries, bathing facilities, all 
were far from Packingtown. 

The city garbage dump was on the 
west (the receptacle for the garbage 
from the Lake Shore wards), in the 
vicinity of which the death rate for 
children during the summer months was 
five times as great as that of the Lake 
Shore. 

The block of little homes facing the 
dump was ruined and deserted by their 
owners, because of the bad effect on 
their children. 

The houses in Packingtown were not 
so old, but were cheaply and poorly con- 
structed, while not the typical city tene- 
ment they were over-crowded. The 
sanitary conditions were worse than in 
the more congested part of the citv. 
When the inspector from the Health 
Department was called to examine tene- 
ments owned by men with politica! 
pulls, he would laughingly belittle the 
condition by saying, “What does it mat- 
ter, one smell more in this region?” 

The vacant land near the “yards” was 
used as “hair fields,” where the hair 
putrified in the process of drying, add- 
ing one more sickening odor to the 
already heavily laden atmosphere. 

The capacity for schooling the chil- 
dren was inadequate. The primary 
grades held half-day sessions. Kinder- 
gartens and manual training were un- 
known. A humorous Irishman said one 
day, “Sure we ought to have kinder- 
gartens, for they are the high school for 
the poor man’s children.” 

The children were put to work at I1 
and 12 years, often working at night, 
sharing the irregular hours of their par- 
ents. 

An affidavit as to the age of a child 
could be had from an unscrupulous 
notary for 25 cents, and needy as well 
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as greedy parents supplemented their 
insufficient incomes by working as many 
of their children as they could get into 
the yards. This was before the Child 
Labor law was passed in Illinois. 

The little foreigners had an irregular 
school life, for they were taken from the 
third or fourth grade to be placed in 
the parochial school to prepare for first 
communion. After a year of religious 
instruction they went to work. 

This irregular school and working 
life produced a class of vagrant bov 
gangs that lived on the streets, were 
tried in a police court before a vulgar 
audience, bailed out for a dollar, or sent 
to the Bridewell to be shut up with the 
older criminals coming back to Packing- 
town heroes of broader and more thrill- 
ing experiences than their fellows. 

These conditions produced a class of 
rowdies that were ready for an oppor- 
tunity for lawlessness—the same class 
that in some districts of the stock yards 
are at present the cause of the disturb- 
ance and disorder: 

There was then, as now, a large body 
of surplus labor, from 3,000 to 5,000, 
waiting every morning at the stock 
yards for a job, and only giving up hope 
for the day when the policemen would 
drive them out. The foreign women, 
who still wore the shawl over the 








Behind the Yards. 


head, were helping to swell the ranks of 
the “casual laborers.” 

This element, which is perhaps use- 
ful to the packing business, is a men- 
ace to the community, and as one skilled 
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worker said to me, “It is the club held 
above our heads at all times.” 

The irregularity of the work in the 
packing houses, and the large number 
of casual laborers always at hand, can 
only be compared to the conditions of 
the London dockers. 


The belief seemed fixed in those days 














Slav Women at the Yards. 


that cattle could not be kept over night, 
and therefore the cattle butchers must 
keep on the “killing floor,” as long as 
there were cattle to kill that would have 
to be fed, even if the day lengthened 
into sixteen hours. 

The next day’s work might be one 
or two hours long, but the men must 
report for work every morning. 

Ten years ago the Slavs were begin- 
ning to come in large numbers. They 
were willing to work for less wages and 
could live on less because their standard 
of living was low. They would pack 
twelve in three rooms, the mattresses 
being piled away in the daytime, unless 
the night workers took the day workers’ 


beds. 


This foreign element might be 
roughly classified as those who are here 
only for a time; who return to the old 
country without having caught the 
spirit of the new, and that class who 
desire to learn English, who put the 
children to work and take in boarders 
that they may buy a home on monthly 
payments. This latter class joins a 
labor union, while the former buys pas- 
sage back to the old country by the half- 
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hundred every week during the sum- 
mer. 

it is the un-American foreigner who 
swells the mass of surplus labor, who 
can live on wages of 15 cents an hour, 
working on an average of three days a 
week, and who forms one of the danger- 
ous elements in times of strike. It is 
only fair to say that of all the trans- 
planted Slavs, the Bohemians more 
quickly than any others, become rooted 
in American soil. 

The negroes were brought in after a 
small strike in one of the plants, adding 
another problem for the man who was 
to unify the different peoples. 

The coming, four years ago, of 
Michael Donnelly into the stock yards, 
made us conscious of a renaissance, 
that, owing to many forces not in evi- 
dence until he organized the workers, 
made them as well as ourselves con- 
scious of their social value. 

Mr. Donnelly has himself told me of 
the obstacles he had to overcome in the 
beginning. He secured his first dozen 
cattle butchers by house-to-house visit- 
ing,—*The wives who had suffered most 
in ’94 often showed me the door,” he 
said, but at last fifty men met on the 
prairie back of the yards, no two know- 
ing that the others were to be there. 
Then was organized the Cattle Butchers 
Union, the first of the 27 locals, which 
form the Packing Trades Council. 

Union meetings were no longer held 
in secret as of old. Men had the cour- 
age of their convictions, they had the 
dignity of men with an ideal higher 
than their work and were no longer 
afraid to frankly discuss social ques- 
tions. They became a power envied by 
the politicians, and of great use to the 
social worker. 

The Union not only gave to the peo- 
ple a free chance for social expression, 
but it established a fellowship of work- 
ers, it broke up a feud between blacks 
and whites, it broke down the barrier 
of prejudice between the different 
nationalities. 

After a meeting of cattle butchers, 
where an Irish union girl and myself 
were guests, we witnessed an initiation 
of members. A colored man presented 





for initiation the group composed of 
four nationalities, needing interpreters 
in the Polish, Bohemian and Lithuanian 
languages. 

“Sure, we are all brothers and-sisters 
now, it used to be different,” said the 
Irish girl to me, as we discussed the sig- 
nificance of the meeting. 

One of the idealists, who believed in 
the “labor movement,” who had been 
an inspiration to the girls in the labei- 
ing rooms, and whose great desire was 
to see an organization of the women 
workers, died a victim of piece work 
and, just before she died, was made 
happy by seeing the first “woman’s 
union” of the packing trades grow, from 
the twelve members she had brought 
together, to over twelve hundred. 

These women have overcome preju- 
dices, and have learned self-control and 
self-government in the few years of 
their association. It was a dramatic 
moment when the Irish girl guarding 
the door announced, “A colored sister 
asks admission to our union, what shall 
I do?” The. president, another Irish 
young woman (whose father five years 
before had left his place at Swift’s be- 
cause a colored man was put to work 
with him), answered without reference 
to Robert’s Rules, “Admit her, of 
course, and let all of ye’s give her a 
hearty welcome.” As the fine looking, 
but frightened colored girl walked down 
the aisle, she was greeted by girls with 
shawls over their heads, as well as by 
those who wore the latest mode of head 
covering. 

The Packing Trades Council was a 
strong factor in the child labor agitation 
that resulted in the present law, and 
today no child under sixteen works in 
the stock yards, because of the eight 
hour clause the working men insisted on 
inserting in the law, and more children 
are kept at school until they are four- 
teen. 

The resolution passed two months 
ago condemning violence during strikes, 
has been made valid by the orders 
issued at the beginning of the present 
strike. 

The Council also has a committee to 
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work for a County Emergency Hospital 
in the stock yards district, where the 
two hundred or more casualties a day 
may be cared for without the risk of a 
journey of seven miles to the County 
Hospital. 

In ‘94, when Mr. P. D. Armour asked 
his men what they were striking for, 
they said, “We do not know.” While 
in 1904, the strike order was not issued 
until a referendum vote was taken by 
every one of the 27 locals represented in 
the packing trades federation. Then, 
after the Packing Trades Council met 
and ratified the referendum vote, the 
international officers named the day and 
hour for the “walk-out.” 

The moral power of organization has 
been felt since the first. Every local 
has held a meeting each day. They 
have heard reports from conferences 
between their representatives and the 
packers, they have listened to calm and 
sane speeches. ‘Let this be a strike you 
can be proud of,’ said one leader. 
“Obey the laws, for every time we break 
one it reacts upon us, and no one is so 
much hurt as ourselves.” 

Michael Donnelly’s order to “molest 
no person or property, and abide strictly 
by all the laws of our land” was printed 
on small white cards and placed in the 
hands of the members. The same order 
was printed in different languages and 
posted in public places. 

The men were ordered to stay away 
from the saloons, “rushing the can” 
was prohibited, but fishing and excur- 
sions were advised. Recently there has 
been less drinking “back of the yards” 
than is usual in warm weather. 

The points where the rowdy elements, 
that are below the level of the union 
membership, have caused disturbances 
are found to be where the community 
has not the forces working for law and 
order. The eagerness by the newspa- 
pers for feature stories and the magni- 
fying of every-day occurrences—for in- 
stance, the description of a billboard 
as a stockade—has given a false impres- 
sion to the public. 

The corner at Ashland Avenue where 
the union has its headquarters, and 


where a crowd of strikers are neces- 
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sarily waiting all day long, the same 
corner where blood was shed in 1894, 
is now a peaceful corner. The com- 
munity back of the yards has felt the 
combined force of the union, the settle- 
ment, the church and the socialist party, 
whose speakers have spoken strongly 
against violence and urged that all laws 
be obeyed. They all have pleaded for 
peace and condemned rowdyism and 
disorder. 

The woman’s local was organized, 
and has always met at the gymnasium 
of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, and during the strike its daily 
meetings have been in this large, attrac- 
tive place. Here the young men have 
come also to meet their friends, to 
dance and listen to impromptu pro- 
grams. Every day the women have 
been addressed by the men leaders and 
officers and members from the Wom- 
en’s Trades Union League. 

University students have assisted in 
the entertainment, flowers have deco- 
rated the presiding officer’s desk and an 
atmosphere of refinement has sur- 
rounded the girls and their young men 
friends. 

The captain of police, who remem- 
bered the procession of girls in ’94 who 
followed the red flag carried by a true 
hearted but hot-headed young Irish 
girl, said to one of our friends, “The 
girls of the yards are behaving with a 
dignity that I did not believe possible, 
they have generally been the hard ele- 
ment to control, and it is all owing to 
their organization, and the place in 
which they meet.” 

They are a distinct influence for order 
and sobriety. The union men have 
spoken to them, begging them to use 
their influence to keep the idle from 
drinking. 

The old citizen, remembering 1894, 
says, “Yes, this is a remarkable strike, 
but can they keep this up?” Twenty 
thousand people out of work, a whole 
community throbbing with a common 
purpose, showing self-control and self- 
restraint, believing that they must have 
sufficient wages, regular hours and’ an 
organization that allows them to bar- 
gain for their own labor. The unions 
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have raised the laborer’s average income 
from $6.00 to $7.40 a week; from 15 
cents to 17$ cents an hour. The cattle 
butcher no longer works irregular 
hours; he has gained a ten hour day. 
Woman’s work averages $1.50 and not 
75 cents a day, as it formerly did. 

This the community feels must be 
maintained if it is to keep the standard 
of living it has gained in the last two 
years. And for this maintenance the 40 
cent man—the skilled worker, who has 
“no kick coming’’—went on a strike. 
One of these men said to me this week, 
“We have raised wages 20 per cent but 
manliness 50 per cent;” and now it is 
important that people should know that 
in this struggle Michael Donnelly rep- 
resents quite as valuable interests as 
does the packers.” 

So much has been done by the busi- 
nesslike negotiations between the em- 
plovers and the representatives of th 


The Community’s Interest in the Stock 


Yards 


The Inside View of an Outsider 


Early in May the Amalgamated Meai 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America submitted a scale of 
wages to their emplovers, the packers. 
No increase of wages was asked for 
skilled men. The original scale as sub- 
mitted called for a minimum of 20 
cents an hour for common labor. In 
conference, however, the union repre- 
sentatives receded from this and fixed 
upon 18} cents as a minimum. Here- 
tofore the wages of common labor had 
not been provided for in the agree- 
ments. The agreement of 1903 with 
the beef butchers ends with the state- 
ment that “all knife men” are to get 20 
cents an hour. Practically one half of 
ail the employes in the various centers 
received less than 184 cents an hour. 

The public has been regaled with the 
high wages paid cattle butchers in th 
yards, until many people believe that 50 








organizations that it seems a great pity 
that this last difference could not have 
been settled by a manly, businesslike 
contest. For when war is declared 
peace ethics cease to be the standard of 
judgment, and we find ourselves con- 
fusing the fundamentals of the strug- 
gle with the accidentals that are easily 
seen by the superficial observer. 

The whole community says with a 
weary mother, “Wie can’t even live de- 
cently on 18 cents an hour working but 
three days a week, and then, there’s the 
sickness, and the deaths.” 

Eighteen cents an hour, ten hours a 
day, four days a week, seven in a fam- 
ily—this is the economic problem that 
Packingtown is trying to solve, and the 
question that is stirring them at pres- 
ent is, what can bring a peace that will 
leave the community with a standard of 
living higher, not lower; with a self- 


respect strengthened, not weakened? 


Strike 


cents an hour was the prevailing rate of 
wages for all. <A cattle gang is com- 
posed of 180 men, and 2,250 bullocks 
per day is the number they must kill 
and dress. Of these there are but 24 
men getting 50 cents an hour: two 
occupations only, that of floorsmen (or 
breast-skinners), and the splitters, get- 
ting this rate. The next high rate ‘ts 
that of back-skinners, 45 cents an hour. 
and there are but five of these in a kill- 
ing gang. To be brief then, one half, 
or 15,000 men in the Chicago yards 
were receiving less than 183 cents an 
hour for their labor, and getting an 
average of forty-two hours work per 
week; weekly earnings ranging from 
$6.30 to $7.85 the vear around. The 
union, therefore, feeling that none were 
getting too much, and the common 
laborers not enough, asked that the 
agreement of 1904 should cover all, and 
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that the maximum paid to some labor- 
ers without agreement should become 
the minimum and extend to all by 
agreement. In reply the packers 
through their superintendent in confer- 
ence proposed to reduce all labor to 16 
cents. As stated above these confer- 
ences began in May. Twice a strike 
was ordered and the order recalled be- 
cause of renewed negotiations. 

The proposed reduction to 16 cents 
was referred to all members of the 
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Official notice of this strike, which the 
packers knew all along would happen, 
was sent them, and at 7 o’clock P. M. 
July 11 the packers sent the union a 
proposal to arbitrate. It is a long time 
from May I to 7 o'clock at night July 
I1; and it is not very long from 7 P. M. 
July 11 to noon July 12. The offer to 
arbitrate was intended for the public, 
not for the unions. 

Students of the new science—“the 
psychology of the workingman’’-~-know 








Michael Donnelly. 


unions and the referendum vote was 
almost unanimous for rejecting it. July 
6 the packers took the matter out of 
the hands of their superintendents and 
agreed to meet the union officials them- 
selves. Immediately Mr. Donnelly tele- 
graphed to all points to hold strike 
order in abeyance as he was to meet the 
owners of the properties, the packers 
themselves. These negotiations were 
also broken off, and the strike order 
again made effective for noon July 12. 





that to call the strike off for the third 
time would create the impression among 
the men that the union officials were 
being played with or worse, and dis- 
rupt the union; while to the public it 
could be played as a genuine offer of 
arbitration. That it was never intended 
as genuine is indicated by the prepara- 
tion the packers had been making for a 
strike for weeks before. 

The strike began July 12 against all 
the packers in the combine, at all points 
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where their plants are located. That is, 
the members of the Butcher Workmens’ 
Union employed by Nelson Morris & 
Co., Armour & Co., Swift & Co., the 
National Packing Co., Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger, Cudahy Packing Co. and 
Libby, McNeil & Libby, came out in 
Chicago and East St. Louis, Illinois, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, Fort Worth, Texas, and New 
York City. The number affected by 
this first strike was approximately 50,- 
ooo men. The packers immediately 
began to fill their places, using the 
negroes principally for this purpose, as 
they did in 1894. This went on for 
eight days when a conference was se- 
cured and the agreement of July 20 
drawn up and signed. Few unions 
could survive such an agreement even 
had it been conscientiously carried out. 
July 21 the union officials asked that 
the men be taken back in relays, only 
such number going to the yards each 
day as could be taken on that day. The 
packers replied that all should return on 
the 22nd; and the union. officials so 
ordered. The same day the packers 
published the letter signed by Mr. Til- 
den, putting their construction on the 
agreement. 

Bad enough for the union at best, the 
agreement under this construction 
would disrupt any organization. On 
its face the letter was addressed to the 
public; to one who has heard profes- 
sional students of “the psychology of 
working men” talk before, it seems 
addressed directly to those strikers who 
were to find themselves discriminated 
against the next day. Whether it was 
intended to do so or not, the publica- 
tion of this letter simply exasperated 
the men. The men returned to work 
July 22, all being taken back at three 
plants; and the most flagrant discrim- 
ination occurring, it is alleged, at the 
others. Telegraphic reports of flagrant 
discrimination came to union head- 
quarters from other packing centers; 
and here the men simply refused to 
return in the face of the conditions. 

Within a few hours the second strike 
was called. At this time the allied 
trades in the yards came out, that is, 
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the teamsters, carpenters, coopers, car 
workers, etc., trades which have their 
own unions and were not involved in 
the first strike. A complete sympathetic 
strike at once occurred, and matters 
were worse than at first. At New York 
City the men all returned and were not 
again called out until August 9. 

The position of the packers is that 
common labor must not be included in 
union agreements. This seems to be 
an attitude of many large employing 
corporations, that while they will meet 
with unions of skilled trades, and fix 
a minimum rate of pay for such, there 
must be no minimum for common labor, 
no limit to reduction of wages for those 
already getting the least. As soon as 
the union determined to include and 
make a demand for fair wages to un- 
skilled labor the employers seem to have 
determined upon the destruction of the 
union. Every move seems to have 
been adroitly made for that purpose. 
A bevy of the best trained lawyers, men 
whose standard of intellectual great- 
ness spells cunhing, cute, trickiness and 
deception, were pitted against honest, 
earnest men who were foolish enough 
to think that the social righteousness of 
their cause would have some’ weight. 

After the second walk-out of July 22 
efforts to fill the plants with bums, and 
negroes, and tramps were renewed. 
The strike-breakers were housed in the 
plants, and prize-fights under police 
protection inaugurated to amuse the 
“new employes” in the evening. 
“Craps” and other gambling games, 
and every manner of vice runs riot if 
half that is said by those who have been 
through the plants at night be true. A 
police captain admits that the place is 
“a hell.” The places of the common 
laborers have been largely refilled but 
not with a class of labor that can be 
permanently used. About five-sevenths 
of the normal number of unskilled male 
labor, and one-half the normal female 
labor has been secured. In Chicago 
nearly 18,000 negroes, imported from 
everywhere, have been employed. To 
a certain extent labor, especially female 
labor, has been brought here under 
false pretense. Numerous affidavits to 
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this effect have been secured by the 
University Settlement. The law of the 
State which prevented working people 
from being imposed upon in this way 
having been declared unconstitutional, 
there is now no way to prevent this 
imposture. To secure money under 
false pretenses is a penal offense, the 
constitutionality of the law making it so 
having never been doubted; to secure 
labor under false pretense is cunning, 
shrewd business and to interfere with 
it by legislation is to attack an inalien- 
able right of capital. What wonder 
that Mr. Donnelly fears that one of the 
results of the strike will be an increase 
of socialism? 

We come now to the public interests 
involved in the strike. The social 
degradation which must inevitably re- 
sult from bringing in such numbers of 
such people as comprise the strike- 
breakers would be terrific in any neigh- 
borhood. But for a community bur- 
dened before with more than its share 
of the work of assimilating large num- 
bers of the most impoverished and 
illiterate immigrants, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Slovaks and Hungarians, to be sud- 
denly, burdened with a population equal 
to its own including its immigrants, of 
criminals from city slums, and the 
densest districts of the southern black- 
belts is to simply break down all the 
machinery for social uplift in the dis- 
trict. That rental and property values 
must go and the business prosperity of 
the section be destroyed was clearly 
understood by the business men who at 
a mass meeting held August 17 unani- 
mously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas, The Beef Trust has 
brought into the midst of our com- 
munity some 7,000 men and women of 
whom at least 5,000 are now being 
lodged in the packing houses ; and 

“Whereas, These men and women 
are Greeks and negroes, most of whom 
are brought from the vilest slums of the 
leading American cities, while hun- 
dreds are of the most ignorant immi- 
grants brought here direct from Ellis 
Island; and 

“Whereas, These men and women 


are a menace to the city of Chicago, for 
to any reasonable man it is plain that 
such people cannot be permanently 
retained by the Trust, and hence must 
be all poured out upon the city at the 
beginning of the winter season. They 
are a menace as future paupers. 
“Resolved, That as citizens of Chi- 
cago who have at heart not only the 
present safety of this neighborhood, but 
also the future well being of our city, 
we hereby protest to the Mayor of Chi- 
cago and demand that prompt and effi- 


cient measures be taken to destroy this 


outrage.” 

Strangely enough the daily papers, so 
eager for news of the strike that they 
cease to be over particular about the 
truth, could not find space for more 
than the merest reference to the busi- 
ness men’s meeting. 

The curse of the district no doubt is 
drink, and the system of paying wages 
by checks is one of the great sources of 
the drinking habit. Nearly every sa- 
loon has a sign “Pay Checks Cashed 
Here.” ‘Of course at Jeast one drink 
must be taken in order to get the check 
cashed, and as one Lithuanian says in 
a recent issue of The Independent, “It 
is hard to take one drink.” One of 
the union demands was that “wages be 
paid in cash and not by checks.”  An- 
other source of social and industrial 
demoralization is the system of buying 
jobs of the police. A foreman will send 
a messenger to the timekeeper with a 
requisition for let us say ten men. The 
order is given to the police who pass 
along the line of men waiting to be 
hired and pick out the required number 
of men. The only wav to insure selec- 
tion is to “see” the policeman and then 
if after five or six. weeks of work a 
man is discharged it becomes necessary 
to “see” the police again. One of the 
demands of the union is that “men shall 
be hired by the foreman, not the police.” 

Another demand which the packers 
say no one could concede and do busi- 
ness is that “Woman labor shall be 
abolished in the sausage departments.” 
But before there was any great pack- 
ers’ combine, butchers throughout this 
land killed meat enough for all the peo- 
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ple, sold it very much cheaper than it is 
sold today, employed no women in 
slaughter-houses or sausage depart- 
ments, debauched no public, imported 
no negroes, violated no laws or court 
injunctions, set up no opposition mar- 
kets next door, and ruined no competi- 
tors by selling dressed meat for less than 
the price on foot until the competitor 
was conquered, and either promised to 
quit killing and buy dressed beef of 
them or was driven out of business. 
Nothing of all this was done before the 
days of these great “trust economies” 
which so cheapen the cost of production 
that théy cannot do business without 
the cheap labor of women and children 
in the slaughter-houses. The independ- 
ent packers can furnish the cities, the 
small cities and towns can re-establish 
their own home butchers and we can 
have mote meat and more morals, at 
less price for meat and less cost for 
police and pauperism in the stock yard 
sections of the various cities. 

Our meats are likely to cost too much 
when in addition to any price the com- 
bine may see fit to ask per pound we 
have to see society rot down; and the 
standard of living in large sections of 
our great cities reduced to the level of 
that of the lowest type of Southern 
negro, Lithuanian peasants and Greek 
tramps. 


Already the packers have secured an 
injunction against the tardy efforts of 
the city authorities to enforce the law 
and abate the immoralities and dangers 
of the lodging system in the packing 
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houses; the undisturbed strike-breakers 
have already fired from trains into un- 
molesting crowds of by-standers and 
killed and wounded people. If riots 
and bloodshed cannot be instigated by 
either incendiary newspapers, or unfair 
police, urged on by a would-be Bonfield 
who sees no chance for glory for him- 
self unless he can get up a riot, it will 
be because the labor union has won- 
derful control of its men. There have 
been mistakes. It may be Mr. Don- 
nelly ought ‘to have accepted arbitra- 
tion at any hour of any night; but ad- 
mitted that some older union, some 
more experienced leader would have 
compelled the men to return under the 
agreement of July 22 and demanded 
arbitration of the discriminations and 
abuses as grievances, is the public 
therefore to be taxed for a decade of 
crime and pauperism in Packingtown, 
and the dives of Cincinnati and St. 
Louis to be scoured for street-walkers 
to ship to Chicago in the night to put 
up canned meats and sausage for all 
our daughters ? 

Before this strike the Irish and the 
Germans were the uplifting influences 
in the yards district. These lift the 
Poles and Lithuanians. If the strike 
fails, and these must go, leaving the 
criminal and negro population to be- 
come the base while the ignorant 
Lithuanian peasant and imported Greek 
becomes the only element of uplift, the 
social problems of the stock yards be- 
come at once hopeless. 

The abattoirs of France. are 
by the municipalities. 


owned 


The Public School: Its Neighborhood Use 


A Recreational and Social Center 
By Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch 


New England is the home not only 
of our educational methods, but also of 
our educational ideals. The old co- 
‘Jonial man looked upon life primarily as 
a religious and theological problem, sec- 
ondarily as an educational problem. It 


is true that these ideas were to some 
extent fused. Life, being a term of 
probation, is that period when man 
must learn how to prepare himself to 
present on the Day of Account a good 
showing of his time spent, his deeds 
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done, his gifts developed. Yet, taken 
in the large, these two aspects of life 
are sharply divided. Religion is the 
necessity, education a desirable luxury. 

Although the minister of religion 
held an aristocratic position superior to 
that of the teacher, his ministrations 
represented the democratic need of 
every man for his soul’s salvation. 
Education helped in the understanding 
of religious problems, and was there- 
fore the handmaid of religion, but by 
no means her equal. In other words, 
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based. It implied that learning is of 
two kinds, religious and profane; one 
to prepare for the world to come, the 
other for this world, unimportant, and 
unavailing at the Day of Reckoning. 

With this dualistic psychology as the 
mental underpinning of the time, it is 
not hard to see that the school, though 
dignified, necessarily failed to present 
the imposing structural ideal that is be- 
ginning to dawn upon us. Nor, in 
fact, had a different conception of the 
real nature ‘of education prevailed, 
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A Roof Playground. 


neither religion nor education  con- 
ceived of man as a whole. Education 
did not mean, as it is beginning to mean 
with us, the development of all the 
powers of man, nor did religion mean 
the co-ordination of those powers with 
the universe. The educational devel- 
opment therefore became pigeon-holed 
along certain definite lines. It meant 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the lan- 
guage, something of science and his- 
tory. In other words, it was uncon- 
sciously a dualistic conception upon 
which the system of education was 


would the actual course of events have 
been materially altered. For the eco- 
nomic structure of colonial life was so 
simple that much was then adequately 
developed within the home that in a 
more complicated society would be ac- 
complished by other agencies. Even 
with a unified educational ideal there is 
no demand in the nature of things for 
a correspondingly unified educational 
system. What the ideal is depends 
upon a variety of psychological factors. 
What the form. in which that ideal 
shapes itself is, depends upon the eco- 
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nomic status of society at the time. 
The completely educated man may 
indeed be educated without the medium 
of the school at all. The structural, 
the institutional, development becomes 
an economic not a logical necessity. 


THE OLD METHODS. 

The picture of education in our na- 
tional past from which we are only now 
beginning to emerge is too vivid to us 
all to need portrayal. The physical life 
of the child was developed through 
work and free play in ample spaces. 
The varied life of the seasons on the 
farm, the long walks to school and 
church, snowballing, coasting, green 
apple fights, sugaring-off, swimming in 
the pond, walking up the brook—all 
these diversions created physical vigor. 
The intimate knowledge of birds and 
trees, the solemn moonrise, the hush of 
the early dawn, the lapping of water 
on the shore, these were the calls of Na- 
ture to the youthful soul deepening its 
insight and creating a mental content, 
which in later years meant power and 
depth. As the boy grew older and 
work more serious, the variety of train- 
ing that every day brought to him was 
indeed manifold. How to plant the gar- 
den, get in the hay, build the barn, and 
in the long winter days, to make chests 
for the household linen—in fact, to 
know how to meet every difficulty that 
arose with efficiency, this is what the 
discipline of work meant. This method 
turned out handy men with the adapt- 
ability which has made us famous as a 
nation and which is one of the springs 
of our economic prosperity. The 
pleasant hours at singing-school (we 
say nothing of the walks home after- 
ward), the exciting debate at the acad- 
emy or lyceum, the church social, the 
warm winter evenings around the fire 
at home with nuts and apples and cider, 
this was the social life where the ideals 
of American manhood and woman- 
hood were formed. The ethical out- 
come was a joint product of the reli- 
gious and home life of the time. 


THE NEW CONDITIONS. 
If we turn from this picture to New 
York City life and ask ourselves how 
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far the old methods of education are 
adequate to deal with new conditions, 
we find changes so vast that we are 
bound to recognize that no theory is 
going to meet those changes adequately. 
Only experimentation will be able to 
determine how an education that is 
worth while can be obtained. Elements 
of weakness exist in the methods of 
dealing with the great immigrant pop- 


ulation of New York both by the 
church and by the ‘home. What the 
churches do to create high ethical 


standards is something, but I suppose 
no one will deny that in the complexity 
of life in New York,’ where . people 
move from one place to another so fre- 
quently, where it is as easy to go to one 
church as to another, there is little of 
that feeling of stability which comes 
about in a village where everyone 
knows what everybody else is doing, 
and where practically everybody has 
some church connection. Public opin- 
ion also does not act so powerfully in 
the matter of church-going in the city 
as in a village. The churches then 
have to rely not upon any outer com- 
pulsion, but upon their own inherent 
strength to attract people to them. 


As good preachers are rare, the tend- 
ency is constantly toward an increase 
in beauty of service and to what is 
known as institutional methods. Ex- 
cellent as much of this is, there is cer- 
tainly a note of weakness as well. If 
the great ethical object of beautiful serv- 
ices and of clubs and classes is not 
kept constantly in view, a sort of moral 
deterioration takes place. People are 
given a good time with no particular 
thought of how ’a good time is related 
to the rest of life. With the home the 
situation is far more important and dif- 
ficult. The home of the great body of 
New York’s residents is the tenement. 
To be able to make a home in such sur- 
roundings is a wonderful work which 
many thousands have accomplished by 
dint of perseverance and courage and 
ability. Not all, by any means have been 
able to withstand the disintegrating in- 
fluences that infest the congested life of 
New York. If we may say that any 
one evil lies at the bottom of the diffi- 
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culties that New York has to meet, we 
may perhaps say it is too-manyness. 


*“TOO-MANY NESS.” 


The rooms are so small that most of 
the members of the family prefer to go 
out rather than stay in. Where are 
those pleasant evenings in the home 
where the man reads, the woman sews, 
the children play? They have gone, 
those pleasant evenings, and they are 
not likely to return. From all over the 
world New York has gathered in her 
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first hot rays of the sun. The ordinary 
order of events is often turned upside- 
down. Where the industrial life of the 
man is drawing to its close at forty, the 
child must be impressed into industrial 
service. 

With the introduction of modern ap- 
pliances into the household, the woman 
is freer to spend her time in industry. 
Co-operation has changed the course of 
life, and economy as well as common 
sense dictates the extension of these co- 
operative features to which we are so 
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Material for the “Teams.” 


big household. The habits of the old 
world soon disappear, native virtues 
have their bloom rubbed off very 
quickly, the traditions of the past suffer 
a rude shock, and in the transition from 
the old to the new, as is inevitable 
everywhere, great dramatic and disinte- 
grating changes necessarily take place. 
The old self-reliance is broken down, 
and a new kind takes its place. Ex- 
citement and variety bring about a ver- 
satility which is a kind of self-reliance, 
but it is a crop raised on a sandy, shal- 
low soil, likely to be burned up by the 


slow to adjust our life and our thought. 
The result of these changes is that the 
old home has disappeared and the new 
home has not yet come into being. 
THE BREAK BETWEEN THE OLD AND NEW. 
Where does the child get its physical 
education? Not on the farm, but in 
the street. Instead of the moonrise 
and the fragrant walks in the damp 
eventide by the edge of the wood, the 
boy goes to the theater for fifteen 
cents. This money he earns not by any 
occupation that is in any way educa- 
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tional, but in running errands or in 
blacking boots or selling papers. The 
older sister cannot comfortably see her 
young man in the crowded tenement, so 
she meets him at the corner, and very 
often he is quite unknown to her 
mother. The friends of the children 
are not the friends of the parents. In 
thousands and thousands of cases, 
grandparents and grandchildren cannot 
speak the same language. It may be 
that, taking it all in all, it is better that 
the break between the old and the new 
is as violent as itis. To bridge it over 
is perhaps a fanciful dream, but at 
least this is clear, that there must be 
some central and unified plan by which 
the strangers who come to our shores 
can learn what is good in American 
ways and ideals and can become as rap- 
idly as possible part of our great na- 
tional life. That means not only an 
educational plan in its academic sense, 
but it means, broadly speaking, an eth- 
ical plan by which a varied population 
living under highly specialized eco- 
nomic conditions can gain not only the 
ground iost in the changes that have 
taken place from village to city life, 
but can make use of those changes to 
create positive values which the village 
could never have understood. For 
with all the darker aspects of city life, 
with its homes turned into workshops, 
with the lack of privacy in the tenement 
house, with the crowds on the streets, 
with the inadequate accommodations 
for play, with the lack of opportunity to 
develop initiative, still there is an op- 
portunity to develop manhood which 
perhaps country regions can never 
know. But to accomplish this means 
the development of a conscious pur- 
pose for that end, and not until it is the 
firm conviction of the majority of the 
citizens of New York that that is pre- 
cisely what is the purpose of our educa- 
tional system can we expect the best 
results. 
THE FIRST START. 


If the church and the home. prove in- 
adequate to supply that physical, social 
and ethical training which the village 
church and home afford, to what then 
shall we look? Private endeavor has 








made a good start. The great and in- 
creasing interest in settlements, that is, 
in the idea of attacking problems first- 
hand, of living the life of the neighbor- 
hood in order to meet its needs, oi 
sharing the opportunities which have 
come to some with those who have 
never had them, of acting upon discov- 
eries made, both in the way of neigh- 
borhood service and in the way of get- 
ting larger changes effected, is worthy 
of notice. The settlement psychology 
has permeated institutional efforts of all 
sorts, and an inductive method of deal- 
ing with city problems as a whole is 
very promising. But however impor- 
tant centers for neighborhood improve- 
ment, conducted under private enter- 
prise, may be, the settlements them- 
selves are the very first to recognize 
their own limitations in adequately 
meeting the social and ethical needs of 
the communities in which they are situ- 








ated. The settlement is primarily a 
group of interested persons, only sec- 
ondarily and perforce of necessity an 


institution. It is therefore entirely the 
opinion of those at present engaged in 
neighborhood work that many of the 
activities at present carried on by them 
should be taken over eventually by the 
city. 

THE PROBLEM OF ORGANIZATION. 

One discovery the settlements have 
certainly made in common with the ex- 
perience of others—that for the creation 
of proper ethical standards the develop- 
ment of a high sort of social intercourse 
is essential. We are in the main goy- 
erned by public opinion, but public 
opinion is a big term; it is the father of 
a big family of a lot of little public 
opinions. As a member of a church |] 
am judged in one way, as a member of 
a political club I am judged in another, 
as a member of a trades union in an- 
other, and in all these different organi- 
zations there are different standards of 
morality and behavior to which I find 
myself, whether I will or not, gradu- 
ally conforming. Tell me about the or- 
ganization in which you find yourself, 
and [ will tell you what your ethics are. 
In other words, society and ethics are 
bound together by a marriage tie that 
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cannot be divorced. Your problem 
then for the creation of ethical stand- 
ards of a high order is a problem of 
organization. As we have seen in the 
simpler economic life of the village, this 
group relationship may be the informal 
one of the home, or the loose ties of 
voluntary association. But how in 
New York are we to accomplish what 
we have indicated without a consciously 
developed centralized system of organi- 
zation? We cannot. One instrument 
we have at hand which is adapted to 
this purpose admirably. It is our edu- 
cational system. The opportunity is 
there, the power is there, the buildings 
are there, and whatever may be the 
present defects, in the carrying out of 
the social work of the public schools, 
the idea has taken root and the public 
interest already aroused will certainly 
see that the idea is not abandoned. 

The social features of the public 
school system with which we are more 
immediately concerned are classified by 
the Board of Education under the 
head of vacation schools and play- 
grounds. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 


But before we give our attention to the 
history and present status of these fea- 
tures, let us glance at what the board 
has been doing in other ways apart from 
the round of daily instruction. It was 
in 1849 that the evening schools were 
first opened. From a small beginning 
the work of the evening school was de- 
veloped till this last vear there was an 
average attendance (only 40 per cent 
of the registered attendance) of over 
24,000. The total cost to the city for 
evening schoolwork was approximately 
half a million ($477,240.71), making a 
per capita cost of $19.16. Special at- 
tention has been given to the teaching 
of English. In 1849, when the evening 
schools were started, there was no such 
instruction, nor do we find any mention 
of the teaching of English until 1879, 
when there were 1,376 pupils. This 
number increased, till 1899 we find in 
the greater city 13,880 enrolled, and in 
1903, 26,245 enrolled, with an average 
attendance of pupils learning English 
of 8,888; that is, one-third of the total 
average attendance. 


FREE LECTURES. 


It was in 1899 that the free lectures 
were established. During the first sea- 
son 186 lectures were given at six pub- 
lic schools with an attendance of 22,149. 
The first year that Dr. Leipziger, the 
present supervisor, took hold of this 
work, the attendance increased 50,000, 
and last year there were a million and 
a quarter auditors (1,204,126) in all the 
boroughs of the city, at a cost of about 
$60,000 to the city; the average attend- 
ance at each lecture was about 250. One 
hundred and seventeen lecture centers 
are maintained with a lecture staff of 
500. The lecturer is paid but $10 an 
evening, with $3 when a stereopticon 
is used, and $3 honorarium to the local 
district superintendent. Notwithstand- 
ing the fees paid the lecturers are very 
small, the ablest lecturers have been em- 
ployed, so that the system which Dr. 
Leipziger has built up can be truthfully 
called the best university extension sys- 
tem in this country. Special legisla- 
tion was necessary to accomplish this re- 
sult. In 1888 the legislature provided 
for the system and in 1891 the legisla- 
ture authorized the Board of Education 
to hire halls where the school accom- 
modations were not already adequate. 


The subjects covered by the lectures 
are varied in range. “Physiology and 
Hygiene,” “First Aid to the Injured,” 
“Home Nursing and Care of Children,” 
“The Prevention of Consumption,” 
“Volcanoes,” “Earthquakes,” “A Lump 
of Coal and Its History,” “Travels in a 
Swamp,” “How to Know the Common 
Trees,” “The Wonders of a Beehive,” 
“The New York Aquarium,” “Incan- 
descent Electric Lighting,’ ‘Wireless 
Telegraphy,” “X-Rays,” “Age of the 
Automobile,” “Liquefaction of Gases,” 
“Compressed Air,” “The Life-Saving 
Service,” “The Making of a Newspa- 
per,” “The Planet Mars, Is It Inhab- 
ited?” “Life and Labors of the Earl of 
Shaftsbury,” “Trusts, Why They Came, 
What They Do,” “Child Labor in the 
South,” “The Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment,”’ Lectures on Shakespeare and 
Great Writers of the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury; Seven Courses of Lectures on 
American History; Lectures on Music 
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and Art; these are samples of what this 
lecture course has undertaken to do. 
Nor are the lectures uncorrelated. 
They are now arranged in courses for 
which there is a growing demand, and 
there is getting to be a steady attend- 
ance of the same people who really want 
to get a thorough acquaintance with the 
course as a whole. In connection with 
the lectures bibliographies are given 
out and arrangements are made with 
adjacent stations of the public library by 
which special conveniences can be of- 
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also held in Italian and Yiddish 
on Sundays, and at two schools 
Sunday lectures on musical and ethical 
subjects were maintained. During the 
year another Sunday experiment was 
tried apart from the free lecture sys- 
tem, by the Public Education Associa- 
tion, which obtained permission under 
the supervisory control of the Board of 
Education to hold concerts in one of 
the school buildings. The opening of 
the schools on Sunday has created, as 
is natural, much discussion, but that 














A “Playground” in the River. 


fered those who wish to read up be- 
tween lectures. 


This last year also saw the in- 
auguration ‘of lectures given in 


Yiddish and in Italian as well as in 
French. These lectures were, natu- 
rally, especially for recently arrived im- 
migrants, and stress was laid upon the 
rights of a citizen, and the duties of for- 
eigners in their new country. Illus- 
trated lectures were given on the coun- 
tries from which the auditors had so 
recently come. Lectures in _ Italian 
were held at three schools, and in Yid- 
dish at three schools. Lectures were 





such opening is inevitable is the gener- 
ally received opinion. 
BATHS. 

Other new features carried on by the 
board are the introduction of baths in 
the public schools in 1901. There 
are, however, at present only two school 
buildings in Greater New York where 
baths have been installed. The very 
active use of these baths would cer- 
tainly indicate the usefulness of their in- 
troduction into practically all the 
schools. One school reported 1,125 
baths in one afternoon. There are no 
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laundry bills in connection with these 
baths, as a paper towel is used; an eco- 
nomical and sanitary method. Swim- 
ming baths are also maintained at five 
piers. They are classed as vacation 
playgrounds, but it may be interesting 
to notice them separately. The cost 
for swimming teachers in the greater 
city of New York last year was $3,754; 
for supplies, $49.95; making a_ total 
cost of $3,803.95. One thousand six 
hundred and fifty-two boys and girls 
really learned how to swim in the fif- 
teen swimming pools. 
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under their competent treatment the 
children have been returned to their 
class work much earlier than hitherto. 
The salaries of the nurses are paid by 
the Department of Health, the supplies 
by the Board of Education. The 
health and morale of the children have 
been further looked after by the forma- 
tion of the Public School Athletic 
League during the past vear. This asso- 
ciation is a private body, but the moving 
spirit and secretary of the league 


is Dr. Gulick, director of physical train- 
ing in the Department of Education. 





Nursing the Sick at School. 


In 1892 libraries were established in 
the schools in connection with the state, 
the expense to the city being from 
$42,000 to $46,000 per year. 

The Department of Health has co- 
operated with the Department of 
Education by establishing nurses in 
the public schools who have greatly 
brought up the daily, attendance 
by caring for children who have hitherto 
been excluded principally for eye infec- 
tion. The nurses have treated pupils 
both at school and in the homes, and 


The object of the league, as expressed 
in its articles of incorporation, is “‘to 
promote useful athletics and gymnas- 
tics among the attendants in the public 
schools of the city of New York, and in 
connection therewith to co-operate and 
support school athletic associations, 
provide athletic grounds and teachers, 
organize games, offer prizes and con- 
duct competitions,” The league rec- 
ognizes as athletic members all public 
school boys, members of elementary and 
high schools, and the College of the City 
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of New York, to take part in athletic 
competitions that are given under the 
sanction of the league. Contestants 
must be amateurs; entrance fees are 25 
cents for each event. 

Athletics is the great medium for get- 
ting boys to feel and think and act to- 
gether. The establishment of matches, 
outdoor and indoor meets, and the 
healthy rivalry which results from these 
contests, cannot but prove of great im- 
portance. The idea has already spread 
very extensively and is likely to prove 
a natural development which will need 
no fostering from above. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 


Vacation schools were established by 
the Board of Education in 1899. Pre- 
vious to that time, however, for four 
vears vacation schools were maintained 
by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, which borrowed 
two schools on the lower East Side 
from the Board of Education to carry 
on the experimental work. 

These schools lay emphasis upon 
other features than those of the day 
school. We find kindergartens, nature 
study, clay modeling, charcoal drawing, 
water-coloring, sewing, wood work, 
iron work, and story-telling, the princi- 
pal features of these schools. They 
serve a double purpose, both caring for 
the children in the summer and giving 
them a fresh mental interest, and also 
indicating where these features can be 
most satisfactorily introduced into the 
day schools system. In 1903 fifty-four 
school buildings failed to meet the de- 
mand for these popular vacation 
schools. The average attendance was 
18,927, the total cost to the city $122,- 
121.30, the per capita cost being $6.45. 
It was in 1898 that the vacation play- 
grounds were opened. They have 
grown till last summer the attendance 
was 68,598, the total cost $106,830.32, 
the per capita cost being $1.56. 


RECREATION CENTERS. 


The opening of the recreation center 
was, perhaps, a more radical departure 
than the vacation features. On _ peti- 
tion of the Public Education A’ssociation 
the Board of Education allowed the as- 








sociation the use of two school build- 
ings in 1898, for the establishment of 
evening boys’ and girls’ clubs. The fol- 
lowing year the city took over this work 
and has maintained an increasing num- 
ber of recreation centers till in 1903 
twenty-one centers are open with an at- 
tendance of 6,154 at a total cost to the 
city of $56,834, or a per capita cost of 
$9.24. 

To sum up. The total annual cost of 
the public school system in New York 
is about $26,000,000. The per capita 
cost, exclusive of the “vacation schools 
and playgrounds” (including recreation 
centers), is about $41. The per capita 
cost of these additional features is about 
$3, the total cost being $285,785.60. 
The establishment of these new features 
was not undertaken without consider- 
able opposition, and serious doubt was 
expressed as to whether the Board of 
Education had the legal right to extend 
its operations so widely. This matter f 
was, however, definitely settled in 1898 
by an act of the legislature amending 
the charter and giving the Board of 
Education control of school property 
for purposes of “public education, 
recreation and other public uses.” This 
is a liberal statement, and it leaves the 
Board of Education free to interpret its 
functions as broadly as it may find it 
useful to do so. 

GENERAL VIEW. 








Exhibitions of the vacation school 
work have shown a delightful quali- 
ty of freedom and creative spirit 
which quite differentiates this work 
from the mechanical quality too often 
observed in the day schools. The reac- 
tive effect upon academic training in 
general has been strikingly noticeable. 
Variety and freedom have been the key- 
note of the vacation school. Vacation 
playgrounds have also been on_ the 
whole successful: The term “play- 
ground” generally means the basement 
of a public school building, where gym- 
nastic apparatus has been installed in a 
large number of the schools. Quiet 
games are provided, basketry and clay- 
modeling have also been introduced, 
tournaments were held where amateur 
athletes contested for the city cham- 
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pionship, clubs were formed, children’s 
magazines and papers were distributed 
as well as books for the library. Where 
outdoor lots were utilized by the Board 
of Education, athletics naturally devel- 
oped more rapidly; swings and sand- 
boxes were in use and kindergartens 
also maintained, roof gardens open 
from half past seven till ten in the even- 
ing, the other playgrounds from one to 
six p.m. Music was furnished on the 
roof playgrounds. Playgrounds were 
also maintained on the recreation piers 
by the Board of Education. It is inter- 
esting to note that simultaneously with 
the development of playgrounds under 
the Board of Education a similar move- 
ment has gone on in connection with 
the park department. The number 
therefore of vacation playgrounds main- 
tained by the Board of Education by no 
means indicates the total number of 
playgrounds for children in New York 
City. For the first time in the history 
of New York City, the park department 
in 1903 maintained in the public parks, 
public playgrounds for the children of 
the city. 


Both the vacation schools and the va- 
cation playgrounds are necessities in 
our crowded quarters. They are fun- 
damentally similar, both laying stress on 
freedom in work and freedom in play, 
nevertheless being purposeful in char- 
acter. In the vacation school the end 
sought is good quality in the individu- 
al’s work; in the vacation playground 
the end desired is the development of 
fairness of spirit in group play, as well 
as the inculcation of a healthful spirit 
of competition. The vacation schools 
and playgrounds are especially neces- 
sary for children between twelve and 
fourteen, for under our present child 
labor law, children are not allowed to go 
to work during vacation till they reach 
the age of fourteen (that is, there are 
no special vacation work certificates, as 
heretofore), and there is practically no 
provision by the fresh air agencies for 
giving boys a holiday who are’ over 
twelve. The Children’s Aid Society is 
an exception. It is the clear duty of the 
city to provide children of that age, who 
are not allowed to go to work and not 
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able to go to the country, with rational 
work and play in the vacation schools 
and playgrounds. 

The recreation centers are in opera- 
tion nine months of the year. These 
centers occupy the basement and one or 
two rooms on the first floor. Some are 
for boys and some for girls. Both sec- 
tions do not attend the same _ school. 
The sessions begin at 7:30 and close at 
10 in the evening. Children under 14 
are supposed to be excluded, although 
this is not always the case. Gymnastics 
and athletic sports, quiet games, literary 
and social clubs, distribution of literary 
books, and study rooms form the prin- 
cipal features of the recreation centers. 
There are twenty-three such centers at 
present, fourteen for men and boys, and 
nine for women and girls. 

The larger per capita cost of the rec- 
reation centers would indicate either that 
there is extravagance in their manage- 
ment, or that the experiment has not 
yet been worked out _ satisfactorily. 
The salaries paid are relatively speaking 
high, the principal or person in charge 
getting $4 per night. On an average 
of twenty-five nights per month, this 
gives the principal a salary of $100 per 
month. Teachers are paid °$2.50; as- 
sistant teachers $1.50; librarians $2.00, 
and pianists $2.00. These salaries are 
somewhat higher in proportion than 
those received by regular teachers in 
the day schools. We face the dilemma 
that either the recreation centers are 
really schools, in which case the salaries, 
the number of pupils to a_ teacher, 
should correspond to the day schools, 
or are neighborhood centers where so- 
cial work similar to that carried on in 
the settlement is maintained, and where 
expert and highly paid work would be 
suitable. In that case the qualifications 
for the workers, who should not be 
thought of as teachers at all, should be 
quite different from those necessary for 
the day school teachers. But neighbor- 
hood work involves a knowledge of 
neighborhood as a whole—of the fami- 
lies from which the club members come, 
and the conditions of life in general 
under which these young people work 
and live. As a matter of fact, the clubs 
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of the recreation centers are by no 
means as yet free from an academic day- 
school flavor. 

PROBLEM FOR THE BOARD. 

The Board of Education has a big 
piece of work ahead of it in making of 
these recreation centers real centers for 
neighborhood work. It is difficult 
to get good leaders for such 
work, it is difficult to arrange 
in the school buildings, as_ they 
are at present constructed, for at 
tractive club rooms; but these are diff- 





Nature Study Class. 


culties which can be surmounted in time, 
and they should be met inside of the 
educational system rather than outside 
of it. <A bill was introduced in the last 
session of the legislature providing for 
municipal club houses for boys to be 
entirely outside the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Education. There was much 
truth in the implied criticism of the 
board. Schools are not club houses and 
teathers are not necessarily club leaders. 
Nevertheless not only economy dictates 
that the public school buildings should 
be used rather than new _ buildings 





should be built for this purpose, but also 
the educational system ought to have 
incorporated within it this idea of 
neighborhood work. If once these rec- 
reation centers become in truth social 
centers and not schools, not only will 
the centers themselves be of untold 
value, but also the reaction upon the 
whole system of education ought to 
prove effective. The centers have been 
criticised, not only by their enemies but 
also by their friends, and yet very littie 
has been suggested by those who ought 


to be most deeply acquainted with 
neighborhood work of a constructive 
kind. I would venture to suggest that 
an advisory committee be formed to act 
in conjunction with the committee on 
special schools, which is the com- 
mittee in charge of all this new 
form of education work, this advisory 
cominittee to be composed not of teach- 
crs but of those intimately conversant 
with neighborhood work. This com- 
mittee should have no official position 
whatever, and of course would be un- 
salaried, but it should make a monthly 
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report to the committee on special 

schools of the committee’s inspection, 

criticism and constructive plans. 
SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE, 

With all these new features adopted 
by the public school system, it is clear 
that we have only begun to appreciate 
what the school of the future will be. 
If education means the development of 
all the powers of man, and if democracy 
means, in order to be triumphantly suc- 
cessful, that every person shall have 
access to such an education, we must 
provide in a more liberal way for this 
development than we have in the past. 
If the parents of the children have to go 
to work at 7, the school building should 
be open at 7 to receive into its play- 
ground those who have no place to go 
till school begins. The health of the 
child is first to be considered. The ster- 
ilized milk stations provided by Mr. 
Strauss at four of the vacation play- 
grounds last year proved very useful. 
Penny milk stations in almost all the 
public schools would be most useful. 
The growing feeling of parents that the 
school is their school as well as the chil- 
dren’s, and that they are welcome there 
for instruction, for amusement and for 
social pleasure, is to be encouraged. 

A very interesting experiment will be 
inaugurated in October of the coming 
year, when a school teachers’ settlement 
under the direction of a district superin- 
tendent on the lower East Side, Miss 
Julia Richman, will be opened. The 
settlement itself will be the home of the 
workers, and a center for all the teach- 
ers in the district who wish to thresh 
out the problems of neighborhood life 
which form the background of their 
academic work. The institutional ac- 
titives of the settlement, that is, the club 
and class work, will be carried on in the 
neighboring public schools entirely. 
The underlying thought of this plan is 
the creation of a social spirit among 
the school teachers themselves, and the 
emphasis upon the idea of the school as 
a neighborhood center. 

In conclusion, we may sav that there 
is a certain sense in which the work of 
religion, of the home and of the school 
is one. The development of persons is 
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that task. We have seen the elements 
of weakness in both the religious and 
home life of a big city and how doubly 
necessary it is therefore to emphasize 
this enlarged conception of education. 
The work of the New York schools is 
not so much to create students as to 
make men, and this thought of develop- 
ing the whole child and seeing him in his 
relation to his family and his neighbor- 
hood and his industrial environment 
makes of the school a bigger and a more 
important thing than it has ever been in 
the past. If the social life of the home 
be too restricted by the physical neces- 
sities of the case, then the home should 
make of the school its nursery, its play- 
room, its library; if the moral ideals and 
civic responsibilities that religion might 
well inculcate are often neglected by the 
churches, the school should be called in 
to aid. If the clubs and classes of set- 
tlements be truly useful, how much 
vaster the possibilitv of club and class 
work in the schools which reach every 
quarter of our city. What an entertain- 
ing job the architect of a modern school 
building has before him! He has to 
have in mind the gymnasium, the lec- 
ture hall, social club rooms, rooms for 
manual training and for play. 

And if the architect of the building 
las an occupation so interesting, how 
much more fascinating is the develop- 
ment of the educational system itself. 
For this task is needed the highest abil- 
ity and the deepest devotion. 


Greenwich House, New York City. 





\ finely illustrated special number of Char- 
ities, for August, is devoted to “Ocean 
Beaches, and the Social Significance of the 
Park Movement.” The recent very rapid 
development and improvement of the ocean 
beaches in the vicinity of New York and Bos 
ton through municipal endeavor is described 
in detail and the pictures show results and 
their contrast with earlier conditions most 
vividly. Other articles follow on park and 
playground extension in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Chicago, while Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff writes on the objects and work of 
the American Civic Association which has re- 
cently been formed through the merging of 
the American Park and Outdoor Art Associ- 
ation and the American League for Civic 
Improvement. 








Boston’s Tenement House Conditions 





By Anne Withington 


The report of the commission ap- 
pointed by Mayor Collins, last year, to 
investigate tenement-house conditions 
in Boston, has just made its appearance 
in print. The commission wastes no 
space on the point that things in Boston 
are not as bad as they are in New York, 
but sapiently intimates that in its opin- 
ion the best is none too good and we are 
vet far from our goal. 

Nor does the commission take up the 
obviously closely related question of 
rapid and cheap transit which will, 
when all is said, solve the tenement 
house problem by abolishing the raison 
d'etre of the tenement house. The pub- 
lication is not so much a report of con- 
ditions as a draft of proposed legislation 
prepared after many deliberations, vis- 
its to New York and New Jersey, care- 
ful investigation of the data of the 
health department and examination of 
the multitudinous laws governing the 
construction of buildings in Boston. 

Ever since the great fire of 
building laws have been passed from 
time to time of such stringency that 
today the construction of modern tene- 
ments within the fire limits for low 
rental is practically at a_ standstill. 
Added to this state of things is the 
further difficulty of forcing owners of 
old one-family residences to alter these 
in conformity with the laws, as they are 
technically dwelling houses and not ten- 
ements. In the proposed act, the com- 
mission codifies the many regulations 
and restrictions passed within the last 
thirty vears and modifies some of the 
requirements in order to make it pos- 
sible to conyert these older buildings 
into modern tenements. For instance, 
the use of incombustible materials under 
the present law is prescribed for all 
four-story apartment houses “through- 
out,” but the commission suggests that 
if the halls and stairways be constructed 
of these incombustible materials, the 
rooms all properly: lighted and venti- 
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lated and the open space about the 
house be sufficient to the demands, 
there will be no increase of danger from 
fire. 

There are many suggestions in the 
report which must appeal to all who ar¢ 
familiar with the deplorable surround- 
ings in which so many of our fellow 
beings spend their lives. One of these 
is the requirement that access to any 
room in any four-room apartment shall 
be had without passing through any 
bedroom, thus insuring some degree of 
privacy to the occupants. Another is 
the prohibition of basement dwellings 
of a too familiar kind, in reality cellars, 
sunless, damp, contracted. 

Another suggestion which will meet 
the approval of every settlement worker 
in Boston is that the city gradually take 
possession of the many private alleys. 
These have long been a source of trou- 
ble to owner and city official alike. 
Most of them are in wretched cond:- 
tion, uncared for by public or private 
effort. Asa preliminary step the com- 
mission recommends that these alleys 
be cleaned in the same manner as the 
public streets and at the expense of the 
city. 

It is not proposed to establish a sep- 
arate tenement house department t 
meet the present situation, but the rec- 
ommendation is made that the force of 
inspectors for tenement houses be pro- 
vided bv the board of health and that 
some of them be women. Of the nota- 
ble efficiency of women in New York, 
for instance, in this capacity mention 1s 
made. 

It is illustrative of the cumbersome 
and wasteful way in which we arrive 
at the point of action that the Massa- 
chusetts legislature now threatens to 
make another investigation of tenement 
house conditions in Boston, thus dupli- 
cating the work done by Boston itself 
and postponing legislative action indefi- 
nitely. 


O 


























The Present Status of Woman in the 


Profession of Teaching 
By Mrs. Andrew Macleish 


Turning to the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. W. T. Harris, we find that the 
total number of women employed in 
the state school systems of the United 
States was, in 1902, 317,204; that of 
men, 122,392. In 1870, 59 per cent. of 
the teachers in the public school systems 
of the United States were women; in 
1880, 57.2 per cent; in 1890, 65.5 per 
cent; in 1900, 70.1 per cent; in 1902, 
72.2 per cent. In the cities the propor- 
tion is even more startling. In Chi- 
cago, for instance, only 6 per cent of 
the teachers are men. This was the 
situation in 1890. In general, men hold 
the executive positions; women do the 
direct teaching. 

Considering the United States terri- 


torially, we find that the percentage of: 


women teachers is largest in the north 
Atlantic states and smallest in the 
South, while the percentage in the West 
lies between these two. In 1902 the 
percentage of women teaching in the 
public schools of the north Atlantic sec- 
tion was 83.3 per cent; in the south At- 
lantic states, 61 per cent; in the south 
central states, 52.2 per cent; in the 
north central states, 74.4 per cent; in 
the West, 77.8 per cent. 

This condition bids fair to continue 
in the immediate future, if one may 
judge from the proportions of men and 
women in preparation for teaching. In 
the report from normal schools for 1902 
we find the total number of normal stu- 
dents in the public normal schools of 
the country is 49,403, of whom 12,209 
are men and 37,194 women; again 75 
per cent are women. In the private 
normal schools the ratio changes some- 
what; 48 per cent are men and 52 per 
cent women. In the colored normal 
schools the same fact holds, 57 per cent 
being women. 

Passing to a consideration of salaries, 
the renort for 1902 shows that through- 
out the United States the average 


monthly salaries for men are $40.05, 
those for women $39.77. 
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this question territorially: In the north 
Atlantic section men receive $59.01, 
women $40.17; in the south Atlantic 
section, men $30.50, women $28.60; in 
the south central division, men $44.28, 
women $36.88; in the north central di- 
vision, men $50.85, women $39.60; in 
the western division, men 
women $53.70. 

In the consideration of this question 
of salaries, the difference in the char- 
acter of the positions must be kept in 
mind. In general men occupy the ex- 
ecutive positions, women the class-room 
positions, so that this last tabulation is 
not simply a comparison between the 
salaries of men and women teachers, per 
se, but largely a comparison between 
executive and teaching positions. 

Passing now to the status of women 
with respect to the direction of public 
education, we find that women may 
vote for school officers and are eligible 
for the same to a greater or less extent 
in all the states and territories except 
the south Atlantic states, from Dela- 
ware to Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and New Mexico. As a rule 
women are eligible to school boards in, 
all northern and western cities. In 
1900-1901 the state superintendents of 
Colorado and Idaho were women. The 
report of that year also shows that in 
twelve cities, running from Southing- 
ton, Conn., to San Bernardino, Cal., the 
citv superintendents were women, while 
22 states returned a certain number of 
women among their county superin- 
tendents. 

It is, of course, in elementary educa- 
tion that women have so largelv usurped 
the field. As we rise toward the higher 
education the percentage of women 
teachers drops very rapidlv. In the 
public high schools of the United States 
the women teachers in T&99-1900 num- 
bered 50 per cent; in the private high 
schools the proportion was 57.74 per 
cent. In the colleges for women the 
rate of women teachers was 71.2 per 
cent. In the colleges for men and for 
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both sexes there were in the prepara- 
tory departments 29.67 per cent of 
women teachers; in the colleges them- 
selves only 10.44 per cent of women. 

An effort has been made to study the 
question of woman’s relation to the 
higher education. The following ques- 
tions were prepared and sent out to 
presidents of co-educational and of 
women’s colleges, and to others who are 
broadly interested in educational prob- 
lems and have had opportunities to form 
conclusions : 

1. Why, in your judgment, do not 
women fill a larger number of higher 
educational positions, in coeducational 
colleges, for instance? What has been 
your experience with women in such 
positions ? 

2. Do women in the higher positions 
receive Salaries more nearly equal to 
those of men? 

3. Are the salaries of the higher edu- 
cational positions sufficiently large to 
induce men to exclude women from 
them? 

The answers to the first question 
were the most varied and the most in- 
teresting. The reasons given were as 
follows: 

Chancellor Andrews of Nebraska 
University says: “Much prejudice still 
exists against women for these posi- 
tions. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that comparatively few women 
have as good qualifications for such po- 
sitions as can easily be commanded by 
men. My impressions of women’s eff- 
ciency are most favorable.” 

Prof. Earl Barnes: “In my judg- 
ment, women do not fill higher educa- 
tional positions because they are not 
fitted for them. During all the cen- 
turies that lie behind us the resources 
of civilization have been used to train 
men and not women. If we had not 
produced a difference then education 
would be futile. I have seen two or 
three cases where college presidents 
have tried hard to introduce women 
into their faculties. One is surprised 
to see how narrow the range of choice 
is when you seek a woman for a uni- 
versity post. Women who have the 
training and talent are more apt to be 
tied up by maternal or other obligations 
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so as not to be available for university 
positions.” 

President Eliot says: 
so available as men.” 

President Hall, Clark University, 
says: “Women do not fill more of 
these positions because they lack special 
training. Woman is constitutionally 
less prone to this than men. She is 
more humanistic and is more liable to 
do violence to her nature by focusing 
upon one single topic, as professors 
must. For instance, she excels in gen- 
eral knowledge of literature, but very 
rarely takes to minute philology. She 
loves to study general biology, but the 
numbers of memoirs and theses that at- 
tempt original contributions in this, as 
in every other topic, are few. Another 
reason is that young men, and, I am in- 
clined to think, young women, of col- 
lege grade are impressed by 
women than by men teachers, even if 
intellectual equipment is the same. 
Young men unquestionably have a 
strong feeling, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that it is less manly to be ap- 
prenticed to a woman than to a man 
professor, and even young women of 
this grade have something of the same 
feeling.” 

Dr. Harper says: “Women do not 
fill a larger number of the higher educa- 
tional positions in part because they 
have not made the preparation; in part 
because such positions involve the su- 
pervision of men, and as a rule men re- 
fuse to have their work supervised by 
women; in part because there is always 
an element of uncertainty about a 
woman’s future.” 

President Thwing says: “The reason 
is primarily that many women prefer to 
be heads of homes rather than heads of 
departments in colleges.” 

President King of Oberlin: “The 
situation, I suppose, is partly due to the 
fact that until quite recently a much 
smaller f women have pre- 


“They are not 


less 


number of 
pared themselves by extended graduate 
study. Another reason, I suppose, has 
been that in co-educational colleges it 
has been often felt that for the sake of 
attracting men, who are only too likely 
in the long run to be outnumbered bv 
the women students, it is desirable to 
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keep the majority of the teaching force 
men. ‘The situation, also, I suppose, is 
partly simply the continuance of an 
early situation, necessary at the start, 
but not so necessary now.” 

President Jordan, Leland Stanford 
University: “Assuming equality of 
ability and training, men are more satis- 
factory in the higher work. They can 
do outside things. better, they bear 
criticism better, they take more ob- 
jective views of things, measuring prog- 
ress by actual achievement rather than 
by subjective feeling. They handle 
classes better and are more patient, less 
likely to be lonely and emotional. To 
all this there are individual exceptions, 
but in all higher work, especially in 
teaching men, men are preferable as 
teachers, other things being equal.” 

President Taylor of Vassar hesitates 
to express an opinion regarding women 
on the faculties of coeducational col- 
leges, but says: “In our own institu- 
tion we have both men and women in 
our faculty, and the women have been 
able to do their work with power and 
growth equal to that shown by the men. 
Of course, I speak of classes, not of 
specific individuals.” 

President Seelye of Smith: “Women 
are filling, every year, higher educa- 
tional positions and occupy in women’s 
colleges as high positions as men do. 
One reason why: they are not engaged 
as much as men in co-educational col- 
leges is that the traditions of the col- 
leges are against them, and marriage 
makes their position much more uncer- 
tain. Where women remain unmarried 
and are well trained for the position 
their instruction is as satisfactory as 
men’s.” 

President Thomas of Bryn Mawr: 
“Women do not at present fill more po- 
sitions in co-educational colleges and 
universities because there is a very de- 
cided, though not always openly ac- 
knowledged, opposition on the part of 
men teaching in college faculties to the 
appointment of women professors, and 
also because the boards of trustees of 
co-educational colleges are composed 
almost wholly of men who naturally 
are not particularly interested in 
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employing women. Women in such 
positions succeed exceedingly well. 


There is every reason to believe that 
women have the same gift in teaching 
higher subjects in colleges that they 
have shown in more elementary subjects 
in schools.” 

Among other interesting suggestions 
are these: That the deep-rooted objec- 
tion of. young men to being taught by 
women is due in part to the fact that 
women have so much less of practical 
experience with life than men, at some 
points much less than the men whom 
they are to teach; that as men in a 
faculty have a wider market, they 
possess a greater advertising value to a 
college than women; that as women 
must exert a social as well as an educa- 
tional influence, the standard of personal 
and social qualifications is higher than 
for men.” 

As to the question of salaries, there 
is nearly a consensus of opinion that in 
the higher positions there is practically 
no difference between the salaries of 
men and women; the position carries 
the salary. Also the replies agree that 
competition does not enter to any large 
extent into the filling of these places. 
Individuals are selected upon their mer- 
its. The salaries must be high enough 
to hold the individuals best qualified for 
the work. These at the present time 
are usually men. One reply suggests 
that the ablest women frequently marry 
these ablest educators. President 
Eliot’s is the one dissenting voice. He 
says: “No. In the interest of women 
equal compensation with men’s should 
never be advocated except for piece- 
work.” President Thomas reports a 
curious situation. “It is a fixed policy 
of Bryn Mawr College, and of many 
other colleges, to pay the same salary to 
college instructors holding similar posi- 
tions. In point of fact, at Bryn Mawr 
it is easier for us to appoint for a low 
salary men than women, because there 
are sO many more men than women 
fitted to hold any given post that men 
are willing to come for a materially 
lower salary than women of the same 
grade of academic preparation.” 

Coming to the question, “Why are 
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not men more largely represented in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools?” The 
responses agree upon two points: First, 
the salaries of these positions are so 
small that men with families to support 
cannot live upon them. Women who 
have only themselves to support can and 
do accept these positions with the sal- 
aries. The result is that better equipped 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
positions can be had from among 
women than from among men. As Earl 
Barnes puts it, “There are so few men 
in elementary and secondary education 
because we have a great number of 
well-educated women on this plane who 
have few avenues of activity. A six- 
hundred-dollar post will command a six- 
hundred-dollar man and a_ two-thou- 
sand-dollar woman.” The second reason 
given is that women are by nature bet- 
ter fitted to sympathize with and under- 
stand young children; they can enter 
more truly into the child’s life. As one 
reply puts it, “the maternal element is 
more important than the paternal in the 
earlier years.’ There is, however, a very 
widely expressed regret that there are 
not more men in the upper grades of the 
elementary and in the sec¢ mdary schools. 
The need of them there is keenly felt. 

Our last question was, “How is 
woman’s education affected by indus- 
trialism?” The replies indicate quite 
different points of view as to the ques- 
tion. President Eliot says that woman’s 
education has been improved, given 
definite aims and prolonged. President 
Andrews: “The effect is, on the whole, 
deleterious, although women forced into 
industry receive from the experience 
itself a species of education often quite 
valuabie.” President Seelve says that 
industrialism has tended to make 
woman's education more practical and 
to train her for specific employment. 
President Jordan: “With those women 
who look directly to earning a living, as 
most ought to, the education is affected 
bv industrial demands. This appears 
most distinctly in preparation for teach- 
ine in college. The demands of jour- 
nalism and medicine, if all these be in- 
cluded in industrialism, also affect edu- 
cation.” President Thomas _ savs: 


“Women’s education has been and will 
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be in the future very much benefited by 
women’s entrance into the money-mak- 
ing occupations. There can, I think, be 
no question that the large increase of 
women studying in colleges and univer- 
sities is due in part, at least, to the fact 
that so many women are engaged in 
high school work where a college de- 
gree is a very decided commercial ad- 
vantage.” President Hall says: “I can- 
not answer the question because I think 
the answer is so long, and | have just 
finished writing it down in a book on 
adolescence about to appear from Ap- 
pleton’s press.” Mr. Earl Barnes says: 
“I think woman's education is being af- 
fected by industrialism indirectly. Men 
are turning so strongly to commercial- 
ism that the fields of pure scholarship, 
except in the higher reaches, are being 
left almost exclusively to women. To- 
day the women up to the grade of 
junior university standing are superior 
to the men all over the country. A 
foreigner wishing to gain information 
touching literature, the drama or social 
activity could get better results from 


talking with American women than 
from men. If this were to continue 
long enough the higher fields would 


also belong to women, but I anticipate 
reactions.” One able and liberally edu- 
cated woman, not herself an educator, 
but in close touch with the work, sug- 
gests that “in lower economic grades 
the period of education is shortened by 
the desire to get girls to work. In the 
higher grades, to prepare for teaching, 
ete., the period is lengthened and tech- 
nical training is added. In the lower 
grades more directly practical training 
would probably keep girls for a longer 
period in school.” 

Several other college presidents 
agree in thinking that education during 
the college period has not been greatly 
affected by the demands of industrial- 
ism. The fact probably is that the last 
suggestion cited points the way toward 
the general truth of the matter. The 
influence of industrialism is felt more 
in the grades below the college. and in 
graduate or university work. The col- 
lege, whose function it is to provide a 
liberal, non-specialized education, feels 
the pressure of preparation for self- 
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maintenance less than the secondary 
school or the university. If data upon 
this point could be collected from the 
high schools of the country the results 
would probably be most interesting. 
When we come to the consideration of 
the graduate work, which women are 
doing in our universities, we have to 
reckon with a factor quite different 
from those presented by industrialism, 
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and that is the love of pure scholarship. 
Probably that is quite as strong an ele- 
ment in the minds of those devoting 
themselves to scholarly pursuits as the 
fact that the higher education confers ~ 
an income-producing power. The diff- 
culty of separating these two motives in 
the minds of individuals makes it im- 
possible to measure the effect of indus- 
trialism upon the higher education. 





Profit in Child Victims to Cocaine 


Greed for profits has led to crimes of 
every description, on the part of both in- 
dividuals and large corporation inter- 
ests, but few have been more diabolical 
than the deliberate and designing plot to 
enslave yqung boys in the horrible toils 
of the cocaine habit. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that anyone in his senses could 
be guilty of such a thing, but it is dis- 
closed that regularly certified pharma- 
cists, who must be fully aware of the 
ruin and wreck to body and mind alike 
entailed, have actually made a practise 
of selling the drug without a label to 
small bovs in the neighborhood of Huil 
House, Chicago. More than that, the 
habit has been encouraged by first giv- 
ing away the stuff until the craving de- 
veloped, and in the recent cases it was 
found that money for the purchase of 
it was gotten not infrequently by theft 
or the sale of stolen junk. 

All honor is due to Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop and Dr. Alice Hamilton, of 
Hull House, who inspired a thorough 
investigation of the matter and them- 
selves procured much of the evidence. 
One druggist has already been convict- 
ed, and another has been brought to tri- 
al from whom it is learned that the traf- 
fic is not carried on by a few but that its 
prevalence is alarming. He promises 
to implicate others in the abominable 
business. 

In this connection it would be well 
to institute an enquiry as to whether it 
is a common practise of druggists, in 
the Hull House neighborhood or any 
other, to promote the sale of patent 


medicines which contain large pvropor- 
tions of cocaine or other drugs that may 


be used to advantage under the advice 
and discretion of a good and responsi- 
ble physician, but that are exceedingly 
dangerous and insidious when taken in 
large quantities and with frequency. It 
is disputed by scarcely anyone conver- 
sant with the facts that great harm is 
done through the sale of such “‘spe- 
cifics,’ which are guaranteed to cure 
almost everything from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis to encroaching baldness. 

The large power of the concerns that 
make them is used often in ways 
most unscrupulous. It 1s next to im- 
possible to find a state legislature that 
will enact even the most innocent law 
in defense of the public if it would ap- 
preciably injure the sales of one of 
these “popular remedies.” And it is a 
matter of common notoriety that each 
season the introduction of such meas- 
ures is regarded with levity by the 
grafters who scorn such a time-worn 
and hackneved method of making a 
“strike.”. A bill was introduced last 
winter in the New York state legisla- 
ture to require the publication of the 
formula of each patented or proprietary 
medicine on any packages containing 
it. The motive of the introduction was 
at once suspected and made the sub- 
ject of jest. We do not say that the 
imputation of motive was incorrect. 
Nor do we judge the wisdom, justice 
or efficacy of the measure. A_ con- 
dition is indicated, however, that natur- 
ally discourages a man who values his 
reputation, proves a handicap to a dis- 
interested effort toward dealing with the 
problem, and affords an illuminating 
side-light upon the’ methods of legisla- 
in general. 





“Who have committed the most vio- 
lence during the strike? The strikers? 
The strike breakers ?” 

“Neither. The newspapers.” 

“Violence to what?” 

“To the truth, of course.” 

The questions are general; the an- 
swers mine, but not entirely original. 

I was talking to a policeman on spe- 
cial duty at one of the west gates of the 
vards. 

“Much disorder this morning? 

“Man beat up on Ashland; nigger 
strike breaker scared to death on Hal- 
sted. Shot into a bunch of strikers. 
Nobody hurt. They say another ‘break- 
er—or perhaps ‘twas a striker—was 
doused in Bubbly Creek. That’s all.” 

“Expect much more violence?” 

The patrolman looked me over a mo- 
ment before replying and, smiling a lit- 
tle, glanced at his watch. It was about 
eleven in the morning. 

“Sure,” he said. “Unless the ‘dope’ 
gives out there'll be the h—Il of a riot 
in about an hour.” 

‘“Wihere ?” 

“Oh,” he replied easily, “in the after- 
noon papers. It’s just the day for a 
riot. 

I was not “easy” enough to ask why, 
so he went on unencouraged. — 

“There’s no new train wreck, is 
there? Didn’t-the morning papers have 
all about the last fall of Port Arthur? 
Won't there have to be a strike this 
afternoon?” 


or] 


I understood, of course, but still I 
Waited to watch the most “dangerous” 
spots. Four non-union laborers com- 
ing out of the yards toward Ashland 
avenue were met by a single union 
picket. Two of them stood meekly 
like tame animals to get a cuffing. They 
got only slaps, but sound ones I heard 
fifty feet away. The lone picket took 
the hats of those two and tossed them 
toward the vard fence. They ran after 


tle hats and kept right on after picking 
them up. 
The other two made a bolder resist- 
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ance after their companions fled. But 
a cross cut on the jaw for one and a 
stomach blow for the other, a direct- 
ing kick as they turned, and the second 
pair of strike breakers was returned to 
the yards. Stopping about a hundred 
feet away, however, as a union official 
ran up hurriedly they contributed a 
few punctuation remarks to the “calling 
down” the picket received from his 
brother unionist. Perhaps the “calling 
down” was not sincere. It was, at least, 
unexpurgated. 


MAKING A STORY. 


Besides the principals mentioned, I 
was the only one near at the time. I 
don’t believe the picket or the petty of- 
ficial told the story. I didn’t. The 
strike breakers, as. they returned to the 
yards, must have given it out. They 
had to explain why they had to return 
so suddenly. To save their “face” they 
probably, as the saying is, “helped the 
story along.” Finally it got to a fore- 
man or one of the agents from whom 
the reporters get their “stories.” He 
knows the reporter wants a “good” 
story and gives him one. The reporter 
knows “the office” wants a better story 
and ‘phones it in. The writer “taking 
the story” from the telephone knows 
the public has been trained to expect 
violence; will be pleasantly and easily 
entertained by violence and, what is the 
real point with some papers, most read- 
ily will pay their pennies for “bloody 
riots” and “many lives lost” stories. 

Perhaps the editor of the at least 
saffron one o'clock extra wanted to save 
his “many lives lost” head for a later 
edition. I discovered, therefore, from 
that paper that what I had seen was 
merely a bloody riot. Homer, I believe, 
says that Achilles before Troy was 
worth a score or so of men. Journalism 
has improved and become more concise 
since his day. Comparative values are 
omitted. Solitary picket aforesaid was 
a score, I had become a large hooting 
crowd of jeering sympathizers and the 
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union official also had become quite a 
rabble. 
WHAT IS A NEWSPAPER. 

What is the institution which we 
blame ? 

A newspaper is merely a dealer in 
news. It buys the special styles, sizes 
and qualities of news which it thinks 
it can sell to its patrons. It is business, 
and as with all other business concerns, 
the business policy varies with the 


classes of buyers to which the news-. 


papers, as the department stores, can 
best appeal. It is business which puts 
cheap, gaudy and shoddy goods in one 
department store which has an immense 
patronage; it is business which puts re- 
liable ‘all wool and a yard wide fabric” 
in another department store which may 
have an equally large number of pa- 
trons. It is also business which sup- 
plies one newspaper with sensational, 
unfounded “fake” stories, exaggerations 
and imaginations displayed in large 
showy type and it is also business which 
makes it good policy for another paper 
to buy wholesale, for retail purposes, 
calm, moderate, reliable accounts and 
reports at least preferring the truth,— 
other things being equal. 
THE AFTERNOON PHENOMENON. 

Most of the violence and by far the 
most serious disorders “occur” in the 
afternoon papers. Police “blotters” 
usually show the greatest number 
of arrests and the greatest amount of 
disorders in the very hours for which, 
besides their reviews of the preceding 
day, the morning papers are essentially 
a record. The phenomenon mentioned, 
therefore, can not be classed as entirely 
natural. In the little incident of the 
afternoon paper “story” treated above, 
I have given part of the explana- 
tion of it. In “The Story of a News- 
story” written by James Keeley, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune (the 
Saturday Evening Post, October 3, 
1903,) we can see the rest. In a para- 
graph sub-headed “The Personal Equa- 
tion” he says: 

A CLUE TO IT. 

“Let half a dozen men see an acci- 

dent, or a foot-ball play, or any other 


incident in which there is action; let 
each of these men describe what he saw. 
I will venture to state that no two will 
agree on what really happened. And 


‘ yet each will insist on the correctness of 


his version. And many times a news- 
paper story is based on stories told by 
witnesses of the occurrence. Fiction 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the re- 
porter is rarely ‘on the spot.’ He has 
to depend on what someone else saw and 
is often the victim of the inaccuracy of 
a well-intentioned but poor observer.” 

This statement is confirmed in almost 
every newspaper story dealing with the 
strike and accentuated by the obvious 
condition that the “observers” from 
whom, as Mr. Keeley says, the report- 
ers get their stories second hand, are 
biased and prejudiced. The ‘“well-in- 
tentioned observers’ are well-inten- 
tioned to which ever side they happen 
to be on and distort their statements ac- 
cordingly. They are average individ- 
uals and, as Mr. Keeley says: 

“The average individual is naturally 
an exaggerator. The long bow is his 
favorite weapon. He likes to tell a 
little bigger story than the man who 
told it to him. This gratifies his self- 
importance.” 

As a fair instance Mr. Keeley writes: 

“There was an accident at a foot- 
ball game on Marshall Field. The first 
report which reached The Tribune of- 
fice said that twenty-five people were 
killed. These reports came from peo- 
ple who saw the accident. What were 
the facts? No one was killed on the 
field, though one boy died three or 
four days afterwards.” 

The facts. The Tribune had both the 
time and inclination to verify before set- 
ting up a head line. The afternoon pa- 
pers, however, which issue hourly edi- 
tions and extras have not time for such 
verification, and it is extremely doubt- 
ful in some instances whether they have 
the inclination. The competitive de- 
sire for a story, a big story, a bigger 
story than the next fellow applies to the 
papers as well as the individuals who do 
the greatest harm before having or 
taking time to consider, verify and cool 
down before talking. And no matter 
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how careful, how desirous of the truth 
and nothing but the truth an editor and 
his staff may be, “in the hurry of get- 
ting out in eight hours a 70,000 word 
picture of what has occurred in twenty- 
four hours,” the publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune goes on, “‘it is absurd to 
imagine that in the 20,000 statements 
of fact in these 70,000 words there 
should not be mistake.” —_ If this is true 
of the decidedly non-yellow Tribune 
with a day between editions and for 
which most of the local news is written 
up in the office by the staff correspon- 
dents originally gathering it, how 1s it 
with the hourly “screamers” run off the 
presses as soon as a rumor unverified, 
unexamined but exaggerated and sen- 
sational enough can be “taken from the 
phone” and further exaggerated by the 
writer in the office, who has no direct 
personal knowledge of conditions? 

“SLANT” OF 

A new reporter, not yet having 
learned the ethics, or lack of ethics, of 
the yellow newspaper story, brings into 
his newspaper office an account of the 
things as he saw them. His eyes not 
yet trained to squint only along the bias 
of the paper’s “policy,” saw thos: 
things too nearly as they were. The 
city editor reads the story over and 
hands it back. 

“Change the ‘slant’, he says and the 
“slant” is changed until the story tells 
the tale which, in the opinions of the 
editors, will most readily sell the paper. 
The truth may be incidentally consid- 
ered and a little of the personal opinions 
of the writer may appear; both, how- 
ever, are prostituted to what the pub- 
lic wants—or more exactly, what it 
will buy repeatedly. It must be em- 
phasized that the policy, the bias, the 
partisanship of a newspaper is not de- 
termined by that of its editors or pub. 
lishers but by that of the constituency 
it reaches or desires to reach. Does 
the public, then, force the publishers to 
publish sensational scandal and_ riot 
stories partly against their will? 

A NOTABLE “FAKE” STORY. 


THE A STORY. 


Mr. Edward Bok, editor of the La- 
Home Journal some months ago 


dies’ 
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told in “World’s Work,” “Why People 
Disbelieve the Newspapers.” He re- 
cords the case of the newspaper-noto- 
rious “scandal” in the royal family of 
the Netherlands. Queen Wilhelmina 
was reported to have been insulted, ser- 
iously maltreated, and alternately neg- 
lected and beaten by her consort. It 
was excellent “first page stuff” and 
worked up and worked over again for 
“all it was worth.” Mr. Bok, having 


learned from an excellent and reliable 


source that the newspaper accounts pub- 
lished in this country were absolutely 
unfounded, went to the editor of a 
newspaper. which had been dealing in 
the “scandal” and furnished him proof 
that the scandal stories were false. At 
the same time the London correspond- 
ent of the same newspaper,who had been 
sending in the scandal stories, wired 
that the previous dispatches were false 
and unfounded and that the Wilhelmina 
matter was “dead.” The public, how- 
ever, expected more of it, wanted more 
of it, would pay for more of it. There- 
fore it got more of it. The Wilhelmina 
matter was “kept alive.” The editor 
knew that what he continued to print 
was absolutely and entirely false ; in fact 
he wired the unwilling correspondent to 
send in stories which both knew had io 
foundation; but the scandal was kept 
alive until the public tired and would no 
longer be attracted by the fiction. 

The paper, Mr Bok says, was not 
a “yellow” one. Obviously not. If 
it had been the editor would not have 
gone to the trouble to have his London 
correspondent continue the reports. The 
foreign news would have been written 
up right in the home office. As it was 
all false, what did it matter where it was 
written ? 

During the present stock yards strike, 
so general has a similar popular demand 
for exciting “news” become that a sim- 
ilar method of supply responds. The 
public, as I said, has been expecting 
violence, they have wanted to read about 
violence and been willing to pay to read . 
about violence. Hence they got “vio- 
lence.” During the first few weeks of 
the strike it was amusing to see how 
one decidedly “yellow” paper continu- 
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ally and persistently denied, editorially, 
the existence of serious disorder, while 
each day, almost each hour, it sold 
special extras through its “bloody riot” 
headings and first page stories. Stand- 
ing by the union cause staunchly, if 
insincerely, in their editorials, that paper 
obviously was forced to the publication 
of the “sluggings” and “riots” by the 
consideration of what the public wanted, 
or rather, would pay for. 


PADDING AND “FAKING.” 


A newspaper story often—I may say 
usually—depends for its conception 
upon something which may have oc- 
curred; for the strength or weakness, 
the exaggeration or underration and for 
all distortions of statement it is depend- 
ent directly upon what the public will be 
interested in and therefore pay for. This 
is quite as true of “strike news” as of 
“war news.” All newspapers, I be- 
lieve, “pad” some stories and “fake” 
others, directly or indirectly. It is un- 
avoidable. Not always having origina! 
sources of information,newspapers copy 
from others which seem to have. Often 
the sources of information of the copied 
story are very original—the mind of the 
correspondent, for instance. The first 
paper purposely and wilfully publishes 
the “fake” story. The public can not 
tell, at once, that the story is a “fake.” 
If it is well written it shows up like 
good news. A competing paper, forced 
to have the news, and more willing to 
risk an untruth than a “scoop” at the 
hands of the first paper copies the 
“fake” story. After the paper once prints 
a story it “stands for it.” Hence what 
you read in two or three papers maybe 
as little likely to be true as what ap- 
pears in but one. 

It is notorious that much of our “war” 
news is “home made.” A few lines of 
bona fide news comes on the cable from 
the Associated Press or from an original 
source. It is a most common practice 
not only to “pad” the bona fide report 
publication but also “fake up” or fabri- 
cate and invent columns and sometimes 
pages of other “war” news to accom- 
pany, confirm and explain the few lines 
of real news. The story may have been a 
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“fake” or highly erroneous report at 
the start; after a few columns of origi- 
nal, home made matter is made up up- 
on the first few lines of foreign rumor 
or misstatement, the result is startling. 
But, as the Irishman said, “That’s the 
intintion.” It sells the paper. 

The man who reads over the few 
lines of real war dispatches, pads them 
out, “confirming them from Chefoo and 
adding the details,” has been very busy 
during the stock yards strike. He writes 
the special matter for the afternoon 
extras and so must stay in his news- 
paper office. There are, however, several 
reporters at “the yards” carefully drilled 
to know what is wanted, and to rush it 
in whether it is there or not. 

The police fire a few revolver shots 
into the air to frighten and disperse a 
crowd. No one is hurt, no one was even 
aimed at. A reporter for an afternoon 
paper rushes to the nearest telephone. 
He was not upon the spot of the shoot- 
ing. He heard the shots, however. Per- 
haps five shots were fired. 

“Hello,” he calls the office. 
Mob attacks police. 
fired.” 

“How many?” 

“Oh, ten or twenty. Big mob down 
by Ashland and 47th.” 

“Twenty shots? Ten hurt you say?” 

“May be. Will find out.” 

Having sent ‘in his “bulletin” to the 
office, reporter number one rushes off to 
find how many persons will agree that 
they have been killed, hurt or just 
escaped being shot in the disturbance. 
Reporter number two, having heard of 
the shots from some violent sympathiz- 
ers with one side or the other, rushes 
to another phone. He puts the mob at 
Ashland and 45th and the number of 
shots at fifty. The writer taking the 
story from the office telephone knows 
very well that the two varying reports 
reaching him probably record the same 
disturbance. He is “wise,” however, 
and gives the public readiness to pay 
for a “good” storv the benefit of the 
doubt. He adds the number of shots 
and the distance over which the dis- 
turbance spread. “Twenty shots and 
fifty shots make seventy. Seventy-five 


*“Riot- 
Five or ten shots 
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sounds betters and why not an even 
hundred? Ifthe mob spread from 47th 
and Ashland to 45th and Ashland, why 
wouldn't it spread elsewhere? The 
reader of the newspaper probably finds 
that it did. 

The addition of a few more reporters, 
not on the spot, but sending into the 
office the best story they had, would 
have necessitated a battle and made the 
whole south side the battle ground. 


BOTH SIDES SUFFER. 


Both sides have suffered from the 
newspapers. 

Carpenters erecting an advertising 
bill-board are not strikers erecting a 
stockade. Two hundred boys and 
young rowdies chasing and pelting a 
few stray steers do not compose a mob 
of four thousand starving men trying 
to stampede a herd and almost eat it off 
the hoof, as papers have stated. The 
union is not made up entirely of ruffians 
and desperadoes who have been able to 
live well and confortably for $7 a week 
and whose present object is to rob and 
domineer capital and slug every non- 
union wearer of overalls. 

On the other hand, the packers are 
not heartless, soulless Frankensteins 
created and made great by men of labor 
whom “they now seek to destroy.” The 
strike-breakers, though not all heroes, 
are not villians and blackguards with- 
out right to work for whom and for 
what they please. “The streams of vice 
and immoral corruption” which have 
been reported flowing from, the lodg- 
ings.in the yards, have risen no higher 
than their sources. The packers gave 
their “guests” for entertainment just 
what those “guests” had been ac- 
customed to. 

Some of the union officials probably, 
by more or less childish and vexatious 
meddlings and through a human desire 
to assert “authority,” had made the 
packers suffer impairment to the effi- 
ciency of their business. The principles 
upon which the labor leaders have acted 
have been, for the most part, right; 
their impulses, unfortunately, less so. 
The union, as a combination of units 
to improve and raise the price and 


standard of labor, should not, therefore, 
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be destroyed. Why are those working 
to improve and raise the standard and 
price of machines and mechanical equip- 
ment business men, but those working 
to improve and raise the standard and 
price of men and human equipment 
variously designated as “robbers” ? 
ANTAGONISM NOT PUGILISM. 

I believe that the packers as buyers 
and the union as sellers of labor must 
have interests antagonistic; but not 
necessarily pugilistic. There has been 
violence at the stock yards—it is 
undeniable, inexcusable. But it is 
certainly and indubitably far, far 
less than has been’ reported in 
the newspapers. Death has resulted 
from one disturbance; but, if I 
am not misinformed, non-union men 
fired the shots and it was the union 
which suffered. 

I believe that it would have been ex- 
tremely wise and advisable, whether or 
not the circumstances seemed then to 
warrant it, had President Donnelly 
made every effort to call off or delay the 
strike until the tardy “bluff’’ of the 
packers to arbitrate—if bluff it was— 
could be “called.” I believe that before 
the second strike was called, President 
Donnelly owed it to himself and the pub- 
lic, if not to the packers, most fully to 
investigate the truth, the reasons and 
the source of the alleged discrimination. 
I believe that the unions, in common 
with the packers, have made many mis- 
takes, issued many statements, condoned 
many conditions and performed acts 
which may be only partly excused. by 
the exigencies of industrial war. I 
believe that this issue—other issues, 
magnified for the moment, being laid 
aside—is whether the unions can main- 
tain or raise the standard of life and 
whether the packers can maintain or 
raise the amount of profit. Both ob- 
jects are legal and legitimate. The 
packers argue very plausibly that ail 
that pertains to the packing industry is 
strictly business: the unions are trying 
the balance of “competitive wages and 
the right to live.” 

THE AFTERMATH. 

Whatever the outcome, we will have 

to reap an undesirable aftermath. If 
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the strike-breakers, many of whom 
have been gathered from the levees and 
undesirable sections of various cities, 
are turned loose suddenly, the increase 
of Chicago’s crime and vice will show it. 
Already the municipal lodging house 
has encountered the undesirables who 
have soon tired of the hard work inr- 
volved in strike breaking at the yards. 
If, on the other hand, the union is de- 
stroyed and the workers, who must re= 
turn, must return as non-union men, 
past experiences shows the formation of 
a new union to be inevitable. As the 
Chicago Tribune asks in the course of 
an extremely able editorial expression : 
—Is it better to have a new union clan- 
destine, resentful, inexperienced, or an 
old one, chastened, mature, and increas- 
ingly reasonable? 

These are the considerations which 
should underlie the consideration of 
news. 


But, as I have repeated, newspapers 
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are engaged primarily in the buying 
and selling of news. It has been said 
that there must be some basis for every- 
thing printed. Perhaps there is; for 
when I see one of the usual accounts of 
a lively hour at the stock yards I know 
if the principals named in the ac- 
count have not been victimized oth- 
ers have. Truth, I am sure, has been 
slugged, Accuracy knocked out and 
Veracity thrown into the river. 


What paper has not nobly and enthu- 
siastically offered the full strength of 
its editorial staff to settle the strike? 
How many newspapers have had, or 
even endeavored to have had, published 
unbiased, unexaggerated news—the 
calm, moderate statement of. conditions 
and issues instead of the exaggerated 
sensationalism which helps to sell pa- 
pers but also contributes to the widen- 
ing of the breach between the two class- 
es which are and must be necessary to 
each other ? 





The Strangers 


“For he said: ‘I have been a stranger ina 
strange land.’ ”—Exodus ii., 22. 


All day. the human current beats; 
Men hurry up and down, 
Cross and recross familiar streets 
In their familiar town. 
A thousand men go on this way 
And pass a thousand more, 
Yet none will know another day 
He saw these men before. 
(And over the mountains and over the sea 
A-many and many strange lands there be.) 


Men walk; they wait, they sail, and ride 
Together everywhere; 

They stand unknowing side by side, 

Together on they fare; 


Each day they meet and pass the same, 
Each ignorant of each, 
And no man knows another’s name 
Or hears another's speech. 
(Yet over the mountains and seas afar 
A-many and many strange lands there are.) 


And none of all these understands 
He has no need to roam; 

That strangest of all stranger lands 
Is this that he calls home— 

Is this where go a thousand men 
And meet a thousand more, 

And know not when they meet again 
That they have met before. 

(But over the seas and the mountains high 

A-many and many strange lands there lie.) 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Educational Movement for Social Training. 





By Graham Taylor. 


The schools, arising at the great cen- 
ters to offer both general courses and 
technical training in the theory, history 
and practice of what deserve to he 
called the arts of social and _philan- 
thropic service, mark a very distinct and 
important educational movement. Their 
announcements for the next season indi- 
cate a very decided advance in the 
standard, method, and both scientific and 
practical value of the teaching and 
training they offer. 

The London School of Sociology and 
Social Economics, in title and 
claims the province that in this country 
the universities have preoccupied by 
their departments of Sociology, which 
are as yet unknown to the curriculum 
abroad. But as it has enlisted the Char- 
itv Organization Society and the Wom- 
an’s University Settlement workers, 
works in co-operation with the Univer- 
London and the School of 
Econ and can count upon the 
helpful influence of the new “Sociolog- 
ical Society” and the still more recent 
“Institute of Social Service,” its curricu- 
lum is sure to combine the practical pur- 
the academic spirit and 
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method. 
In New York, the successful sum- 

mer school, conducted by the Charity 


Organization Society for several sea- 
sons, has evolved “The School of Phi- 
lanthropy,”’ which in its second an- 


nouncement schedules a very full cur- 
riculum for the whole academic year 
with distinguished instructors and the 
best clinical advantages. It, has 
the active co-operation of the Columbia 
University faculty and the Association 
of Neighborhood Workers, both of 
which independently offer some courses 
of instruction. 

In Boston the study class of the 
Charity Organization Society has been 
the pioneer effort, which is now to be 
supplemented by Harvard University 
and Simmons for women. 


too, 
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Under the directorship of Dr.. Jeffres 
R. Brackett, himself a Harvard man of 





wide experience and expert authority 
in handling philanthropic work, and 
Miss Zilpha Smith, one of the most 
efficient and best-informed charity ad- 
ministrators in Boston, this high-grade 
“Training School for Social Workers” 
will from its opening day in October 
take rank worthy of its academic origin 
and registration requirements. 

The provisional course of instruction 
offered last winter at Chicago under 
university extension auspices tested the 
demand to be such as to warrant the 
more permanent administration and 
more thorough curriculum announced 
officially on the next page. Both are 
made possible only by the equally gen- 
erous co-operation of experts most busi- 
ly engaged in practical administrative 
work and specialists under the heavy 
exactions of university professorships. 

Recognizing the demand for instrue- 
tion and training for the betterment of 
industrial and civic conditions and rela- 
tionships, as well as for efficiency in ph:- 
lanthropic work, the university groups 
these courses under the broader title of 
“Department of Social Science and 
Arts.” While the departments, libraries 
and statistical laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are open to its stu- 
dents, the school is located at the center 
of the city in connection with the down- 
town University College and within 
easy reach of the varied clinics and 
field work afforded by the city charities, 
settlements, labor-union halls, juvenile 
court, and the Crerar library, which 
specializes in economic and administra- 
tive literature. 

The National Conference of Charities 
and Correction did well, in view of 
these and other similar developments, 
to add a “Standing Committee on Train- 
ing for Social Workers,” which will 
not only chronicle from year to year the 
achievement registered by these schools, 
but will be the clearing house for the 
interchange of their experience and 
suggestions and a bond of fellowship 
and co-operation between them. 
































Courses in Social Science and Arts 


Training for Philanthropic and Social Work 
University College, University of Chicago 


INSTRUCTORS. 


Charles Richmond Henderson, professor 
of sociology, University of Chicago; Alex- 


ander Johnson, secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, aud 
associate director of the School of Pht- 
lanthropy, New York City; Hastings H. 
Hart, superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society; Julia C. 


Lathrop, Hull House, and recently of the 
Illinois State Board of Public Charities; 
Frederick H. Wines, president of the 
National Prison Association, and assistant 
director of the twelfth U. S. census; Ernest 
P. Bicknell, superintendent of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities; John Cummings, pro- 
fessor of political economy, University of 
Chicago; Graham ‘Taylor, professor of 
sociology, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
resident warden of Chicago Commons and 
Director of the courses. 


PURPOSE OF THE COURSES 





The courses of study and practical training 
in social and philanthropic work, offered 
through this school, by the University of 
Chicago and the specialists co-operating with 
it, are aimed to meet and increase the de- 
mand for efficient helpers in charitable and 
reformatory service, both public and_ pri- 
vate, and in all endeavors to improve indus- 
trial and social conditions and relationships. 
The intention is not only to provide a basis 
of general knowledge for intelligent interest 
and participation in whatever promotes the 
welfare of the community, but also to offer 
a more technical preparation for professional 
and volunteer in specific lines of 
organized effort. 

The demand for trained helpers is being 


service 


widely increased by the extension of the 
civil service law of merit appointments to 
public, charitable and reformatory  institu- 


tions, and to city and state inspectorships; 
and by the growing opportunities and exac- 
tions of child helping agencies, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and probation officers of juvenile 
courts; the management and operation of 
voluntary philanthropic institutions and asso- 
ciated charities; the organized movements for 
civic betterment; the welfare work of indus- 
trial establishments; social settlement serv- 
ice and the neighborhood extension of the 
public schools; and the diversified institu- 
tional and educational ministries of the 
churches and their missions. 

Training in these directions is made possible 
not only through the instruction of those 
who are at the head of several specialized 
agencies and departments of knowledge, but 
by the courses of University College, the 
School of Education and its manual training, 


{ 
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the Department of Sociology and all other 
advantages offered by the University. 
LABORATORY 


FOR STATISTICAL RESEARCH WORK. 


The University has equipped this labora- 
tory in which students are given training in 
the collection and tabulation of statistical 
data, as well as in the scientific construction 
of charts, diagrams, etc. The object of this 
work to familiarize students with prac- 
tical methods employed in government bu- 
reaus, municipal, state and federal, in the 
United States and in other countries, and in 
private agencies of sociological and economic 
investigation. Students are trained to enter 
the service of such bureaus or agencies cf 
social betterment as statisticians, capable of 


is 


undertaking any work requiring expert 
statistical service. The departments of 
Political Economy and of Sociology co- 


operate in the direction of statistical inves- 
tigations. 
LIBRARY FACILITIES. 


The John Crerar Library, located near the 
school, contains the most valuable collection 
of economic and sociological literature in this 
country, and is open to the free use of the 
students. The Chicago Public Library and the 
Newberry Library are also close at hand and 
the library privileges of the University are 
at the disposal of the students. 

FIELD WORK. 

Charitable, correctional and social institu- 
tions, both public and private in Chicago and 
vicinity will be open to visitation and study 
under the supervision of the director, who 
will hold personal conferences with each stu- 
dent over studies, observation of methods 
and participation in the practical work of the 
city. Assignments will be made to friendly 
visiting under the supervision of the char- 
ity bureaus, social settlement service, co-op- 
eration with probation officers, personal effort 
for discharged prisoners, ete. 

A limited number of students may apply, 
through the director, for temporary residence 
at social settlements in Chicago. 


TO WHOM THE WORK IS OPEN. 
The courses of study and training are 
open to: 
(1) Graduates of high schools, or those 


giving evidence of equivalent qualifi- 
cations, who wish to prepare them 
selves for social, philanthropic and 
religious work, professionally or as 
volunteers. 

Those now engaged in the service or 
management of such public or pri- 
vate institutions and efforts, who seek 





to attain higher efficiency and are 
judged capable of taking the proffered 
courses. 

(3) Those duly registered as students in 
colleges, universities, professional 
schools, theological and lay semina- 
ries, who apply to take one or more 
courses or attend the open lectures. 


REQUIREMENTS AND TUITION. 


The minimum work leading to a certificate 
for the satisfactory completion of the year’s 
full curriculum will consist of six courses of 
twenty-four lecture-studies each. Special 
students may register for single courses or 
any group of them, for which credit will 
be given. Individual assignments to field 
work are requisite to each course taken. 
Applicants for certificates will be required to 
take courses in elementary psychology, polit- 
ical economy and ethics, unless they have 
previously pursued these studies. These sub- 
jects are offered by University College. 
When the work in these courses meets full 
University requirements, credit will also be 
given toward degrees. 

Registration for 6 courses of 24 lecture- 
studies and all open lectures, $30.00; single 
courses of 24 lecture-studies, $5.00; open lec- 
ture course by specialists, $5.00. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

The first quarter, beginning October 3, 
Prof. Henderson, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Bick- 
nell on Dependency and Charities (Thurs- 
day, 7:30 P. M.); Dr. Hart and Mr. John- 
son on Care of Dependent, Defective dnd 
Delinquent Children (Wednesday, 7:30 P. 
M.); Professors Taylor and Cummings on 
History of Industrial Relationships and 
Present Issues in the Labor Movement 
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(Tuesday, 7:30 P. M.); open lectures by 
the best available specialists on their special- 
ties (Monday, 8 P. M.) 

Winter quarter, beginning January 1, Miss 
Lathrop, Mr. Johnson and others on Public 
Charities (Thursday, 7:30 P. M.); Dr. 
Wines, Mr. Bicknell and Prof. Henderson on 
Correctional and Reformatory Measures 
(Wednesday, 7:30 P. M.); Professors 
Cummings and Taylor on History of Indus- 
trial Relationships and Present Issues in the 
Labor Movement (Tuesday, 7:30 P. M.); 
Prof. Henderson on Domestic Institutions; 
Open Lectures by specialists on economic, 
social, industrial and administrative subjects 
(Monday, 7:30 P. M.). 

In addition to this special curriculum 
students are recommended to take the fol- 
lowing courses offered by University College 
as preparatory or supplementary thereto :— 
Associate Professor Moore: Modern Ideal- 
ism, and its bearings on scientific, social and 
religious questions (autumn quarter, Friday, 
4:30); Dr, Watson: Introductory Psychology 
(autumn and winter quarters, Saturday, 
8:30) ; Advance Psychology (winter quarter, 
Tuesday, Thursday, 4:30); Assistant Pro- 
fessor Gore: educational Psychology (autumn 
quarter, Saturday, 10:30) ; this course is giv- 
en at Blaine Hall, where students can use 
the large educational library of the School of 
Education; Assistant Professors Hill and 
Cummings: Principles of Political Economy, 
including the discussion of trusts, monopolies, 
and labor problems (autumn and_ winter 
quarters, Monday, Thursday, 7:30). 

Schedule of courses and’ open lectures and 
all other information will be furnished on 
application to Professor Graham Taylor, 
University College Office, 203 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


College Settlement Association 
Myrta L. Jones, Editor 


A Philippine Island Social Settle- 
ment. 
BY MARGARET P. WATERMAN. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Miss Margaret P. Waterman, after 
wide settlement experience in this country, including res- 
idence in the College Settlement, New York City, and 
Denison House, Boston, has been in charge of the Church 
Settlement House in Manila for nearly two years. 

The prospect of starting a settle- 
ment in the Philippine Islands was an 
exhilarating one, although even this 
new, far-away life seemed hardly more 
strange and adventurous than did the 
first experience of settlement life on 
the East Side of New York, thirteen 
years earlier. There was the same de- 
lightful sense of going into the un- 
known, and beginning life again under 





new and unfamiliar conditions. Al- 
though methods tried and approved in 
America may not be at once (if ever) 
applied here, vet there has been a happy 
repetition of experience, the same 
appeal and the same response of friend- 
ship. A house had just been secured 
for the settlement, when the two pio- 
neer residents arrived from America, in 
October, 1902. This, a fine old Span- 
ish house, one of the best in Manila, 
stands in a thickly-settled nipa district. 
It has proved to be admirably adapted 
to our needs, and to find such a house 
in such a neighborhood was most 
auspicious. The House was formally 
opened on the 30th of December, 1902. 
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The Philippine Settlement. 


The weeks previous had been spent 
in furnishing and settling the house, 
learning the neighborhood, and making 
friends with the neighbors. As usuai 
in the early days of a settlement, our 
first friends were the children. We 
used to speak to them as they passed 
the gate, or communicated without 
words, for we did not know their lan- 
guage then nor they ours, and Spanish 
is not of much use with children. 

We used to ask them to come in, but 
they chose their own time for this, and 
their first response to the invitation was 
a very polite evening call from a little 
group of boys and 
girls and_ babies, 
led by a bright little 
Chinese —Mestizo. |} 
They came the | 
next night (with) 
a present of 
peanuts) and thef 
next, each time} 
bringing friends, 
and soon the even- 
ing visits became 
a fixed habit. We 
sang ‘American 
songs, which are 
taught in public 
schools, and play-| 
ed games that re- 
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guage, and _ for 
| several weeks were 
|very happy in 
| this way. Then it 
seemed best to sort 
fand separate the 
|children, giving 
| boys and girls reg- 
ular and distinct 
| times for coming, 
and so in course of 
itime four clubs 
came into being. 


Their progress 
has had various 
checks. The dif- 


ficulty of getting 
outside help is far 
greater than in the 
States, owing to the shifting character 
of the American population, the dis- 
tance of the settlement from their 
homes, and the constant problem of 
transportation. So the clubs have suf- 
fered from changes and want of steady 
care, as well as from a serious inter- 
ruption caused by a great fire in Trozo, 
which destroyed hundreds of homes and 
scattered our children. 

At present we have the “Rizal Club” 
for boys, the “Santa Rosa” sewing- 
class for girls, very popular, and having 
considerable stability and character, and 
a small writing-class for little girls. 





quired no lan-' 






“The Neighborhood.” 
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So far, games and _ spelling-matches 
have been the chief occupations for the 
boys, but we have the prospect of a 
manual training class in the near 
future, with an expert teacher and fine 
equipment. 


The children are very docile and 
sweet-tempered, and play together with 
very little friction. This is a conspicu- 
ous thing, as is also the fact that the 
girls are far more wild and noisy than 
the boys. 

This cultivation of the children’s 
friendship was about all we could un- 
dertake, until the necessary arrange- 
ments were completed for opening the 
Dispensary and Kindergarten. 

In January, 1903, the Dispensary 
was opened, with a staff of twelve visit- 
ing physicians, American and native, 
and one resident nurse. The work has 
been most satisfactory, and has grown 
steadily, ministering to the great needs 
about us. 
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In July came our resident physician, 
Dr. Johnson, whose constant attendance 
is, of course, of the greatest value to the 
work. Miss Osgood, an experienced 
kindergartner from Pittsburg, opened 
the “Kindergarten of the Holy Child,” 
in February, and has brought to these 
little Orientals all the delight and good 
that the Kindergarten offers elsewhere. 
This has been one of the pleasantest 
and best features of the settlement life. 

This is the outline of the first settle- 
ment work in the Philippines. It has 
been necessary to go on slowly, and 
learn the ways of these people, and 
let them become accustomed to us, 
before undertaking much definite work. 
They cannot, and ought not to be 
pushed, but they are responsive. The 
Tagalog language is difficult to acquire, 
but is absolutely necessary to any real 
sharing of interests, the manifest pleas- 
ure of the people at our attempts to 
speak their tongue is a great encour- 
agement to effort. 


From Social Settlement Centers 


A new edition of the “Bibliography of Settlements” is being prepared. Names 
and addresses of nem settlements, new material of old, and suggestions for the 
improvement of the next edition over the old will be gratefully received by the 
editor, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, 5548 Woodland avenue, Chicago, Jl. 


Cambridge House, London 


Cambridge House Magazine, which here- 
tofore has chronicled monthly the events at 
Cambridge House social settlement in Lon- 
don, announces in its July issue a radical 
change in aim and publication. As a record 
of doings more or less similar from month 
to month, which are of interest to few 
beyond those directly concerned in them, it 
feeis that it is rather dull reading for others 
and of value merely as a reference for years 
to come. It therefore purposes to contain 
“articles on our problems, discussed from 
various points of view and by these who see 
our problems in other lands than England, 
in other towns than London.” To allow 
more space for the furtherance of this 
scheme it will henceforth be issued in larger 
size and become a quarterly, “giving as 
usual a record of events at the House, but 
adding articles upon the social problems 
which press upon us in these days.” The 
new series will start with the next number, 
which therefore will not be published until 
October. 

Cambridge been 


House has strenuously 


opposing the Government Licensing Bill 
which has aroused such spirited disapproval 
among so many classes and especially those 
interested in abating the evils of intemper- 
ance. Public meetings have been held at the 
House and the co-operation of many agen- 
cies has been brought about. All shades of 
opinion, religious and political, have united, 
and condemnatory resolutions were passed 
at a combined meeting of the clergy and 
ministers of the Church of England, of the 
Roman Catholic church, and of all the free 
churches in the district. 


Forward Movement, Chicago 


Fifty-five crippled children from Chicago 
were gathered together at the Forward 
Movement summer outing encampment at 
Saugatuck, Michigan. A vacation school was 
carried on for them and seven special teach- 
ers and attendants accompanied the children, 
some of whom had to be carried, and re- 
mained with them until they were returned 
safely to their homes again after the out- 
ing. The vacation school for crippled chil- 
dren maintained by the Board of Education 
was not held this summer, but instead the 
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ITS POSITION 


«« What are you anyway ?’’ cries one 
more subscriber, who is merely the latest 
of a multitude, He wants it in black and 
white—Republican or Democratic, 

Many letters wish to know why we are 
against the President, and as many more 
wish to know why we are for him, Some 
complain of our attacking Mr, Bryan, and 
others complain of our applauding him, 
We are called alternately plutocrat and 
demagogue, 

It is not enough for us to say that Mr, 
Roosevelt is a good President, who has 
made some errors and some compromises ; 
that Mr, Bryan represents some just ideals 
and some dangerous heresies; that Mr. 
Cleveland is a powerful figure, who has 
no great sympathy with the masses; that 
the Republicans have usually been pluto- 
cratic and the Democrats idiotic, and so on 
through the list of our opinions, 

The average man dearly loves a label, 
Intellectually, he wishes to get somebody’ s 
collar on his neck, 


It may be a limitation of our temperament, but we have no 
intention of giving our free thought into the charge of any party, 
or any faction of any party, We shall treat the President, Judge 
Parker, the Republicans, the Democrats, the East, the West, 
the South, exactly as may be called for by developments of the 


There is truth on every side, and falsehood, and our function 
is to expose falsehood and expound truth, wherever it may be, 
as far as we are able,—Editoria/, Fuly 30, 1904. 
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money usually appropriated for it by the 
Board was given toward the work at Sauga- 
tuck. ‘Thirty-five of the pupils were those 
who would have attended the school in Chi- 
cago, and they were joined by twenty more 
drawn from all parts of the city. 

A large central tent, 60x35 feet, was de- 
voted to school and kindergarten uses, and 
in it was a pile of sand where play could 
continue no matter how bad the weather. 
Pets of all descriptions, chickens, rabbits, 
turtles, and small creatures found by the 
youngsters, occupied cages and boxes, whiie 
in the center of the tent was a little tree 
surrounded by a wire netting in which no 
less than twenty canary birds kept each other 
company to the delight of the tots. Sleeping 
quarters were had in two large “sanitary 
houses,” made by stretching canvas over a 
regular frame for a small cottage. The floor 
was well built and raised well off the ground, 
while the roof was made double, the top piece 
of taut canvas being several inches above the 
inner roof of the same sort. This arrange- 
ment was found to induce a good circulation 
of air between the two roofs, thus obviating 
much of the heat of an ordinary tent. One 
of the triumphs of the outing was the rapid 
improvement, which has now resulted in 
almost the complete recovery of a little boy 
so ill with tuberculosis of the joints and 
lungs, that the physicians declared when 
he left Chicago he could live only a day 
or so. After a few days with no treatment 
whatever except lying in one of these houses, 
the sides of which were raised (they are con- 
structed with hinges for the purpose), he 
was able to join the rest of the children in 
short rambles, and now plays on the beach 
with nearly as much vigor as the best of 
them. 

The total cost of the entire school and 
outing, including transportation to and from 
the city, for which special rates were se- 
cured, amounted to less than $800, and its 
duration was one month. Plans are already 
being made for next year, when a larger 
number will be brought over and the stay 
will be eight weeks. 


Chicago Commons 


It was the first birthday of the father of 
the family since he entered into life. Those 
who sorrowed thought of others to whose 
less privileged lives he delighted to add joy 
and opportunity. To the scant home equip- 
ment and advantages of the family life near 
his place of business he had helped to add 
the evening attraction of the public school 
which had gathered hundreds of its neigh- 
bors,—little folk and large—to enjoy and 
profit by them. Through the settlement near 
by, an invitation was sent to twenty-five boys 
to spend his birthday with the family at their 
suburban home. 

No sooner were the invitations “out” than 
seventy boys clamorously presented them- 
selves in advance acceptance. But only the 
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twenty-five first selected could go. On their 
march from the suburban station and arrival 
at the house under the escort of its head, 
their decorum took the form of unwonted 
quiet. But their reception at the gateway 
“broke the ice” at once before it had a 
chance to freeze, for there stood the lady of 
the house waiting to welcome them. The 
very first thing they were off to the lake 
for a swim with their suit and towel in 
hand. Then came dinner on the _ broad 
piazza with fun and frolic for hosts and 
guests as good as the goodies. And it was 
eaten with the souvenir knife, fork and 
spoon, which were taken home for a keep- 
sake. The lawn became the arena for potato 
sack and obstacle races galore. But the 
prizes faded away from the eager contest- 
ants’ vision at the appearance of a neigh- 
bor’s auto with seats for eight at a time. 
To “be. first” or wait your turn tested the 
youngster’s “settlement” spirit and dis- 
cipline, but none “got left.” Enthusiasm 
reached the boiling-over point when the farm 
wagon, lined with new-mown hay, drove up. 
The boys pitched themselves in, without the 
aid of a pitchfork, but followed by a box 
of candy, a league baseball and bat, a flag 
and a tin horn. Such a suburban concession 
to the city-boys’ own ways completed the 
capture of their hearts. And the whole 
country-side became aware of the fact as 
the hay-wagon became a megaphone on 
wheels and awoke the widest echoes ever 
heard in the annals of that quiet neighbor- 
hood. The triumphal way home and the entry 
to their own citadel capped the climax of the 
happy day. From those who might well 
have “speeded the parting guests” to startled 
passengers and hurrying street crowds, al! 
along the long way every one heard, if they 
did not see, the conquering heroes come. 
For they marched to their own music, toot- 
ing in unison and banging their bats in 
marching rhythm, until with their own 
“Camp Commons yell” they passed through 
the settiement’s flowering gateway reviewed 
by the residents and every available neighbor 
and passerby. 

Such an occasion never dies with its day. 
Its results live on in every one of the lives 
it touches. Its “free-masonry” interprets to 
each other those separated by circumstances 
more than by nature or will. Into every life 
which shared this birthday passed more of 
his spirit whose brotherly good-citizenship 
has left many another sign of civic loyalty 
upon the city he loved to serve. 


College Settlement, Philadelphia 


Growth, as to play space, and neighborhood 
activity also, attends the Philadelphia College 
Settlement as the report of its head worker 
indicates. 

In addition to the altering and occupying 
of 429 Christian street, the small unsani- 
tary dwelling in its rear was torn down, 
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making possible, by the aid of a sufficient 
gift, the play ground, a most satisfactory 
addition to the Christian street plant. Since 
the publication of the report, the building at 
435 Christian street, which had been given to 
the Settlement, has been torn down and a 
new play yard will soon be ready for use at 
the Front street house, too. Additional space 
was acquired by the renting of two extra 
basement rooms used during the winter for 
club purposes and furnishing opportunity for 
table games, gymnastics and_ basket ball. 
When the Front street house closes, near 
the first of July, the Country Club at Frank- 
ford opens, with its opportunities for the 
“country week” and out-door work and 
pleasure. 

The Settlement has had in residence dur- 
ing the year two probation officers, who 
have been “at home” to their young clients 
one evening in each week. The head 
worker in concluding her report emphasizes 
the necessity of development on the side of 
gymnastics, sports and manual training for 
these and other boys not actually under pro- 
bation, making a special appeal for a person 
who shall lead in these directions, who shall 
be, as it were, the “social side of the proba- 
tion officers, bringing to its proper fruitage 
their work with the children and their par- 
ents. 


Hampton, Va. 


Fourteen years ago, Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
sarrett, both Hampton graduates, settled in 
the town of Hampton in a neighborhood in- 
habited chiefly by others of their race. Be- 
ginning in a simple, small way in their own 
home, a social satiipionnd work has developed 
which is effective for the uplift of the neigh- 
borhood and retains in high degree the 
charm of personal service unencumbered 
with too much institutionalism. An inter- 
esting account of it is to be found in the 
“Southern Workman” for July. 


Labor Issues in Current Thought 


The editor of The World Today looks 
in vain within the party platforms for the 
issue that is found in the hearts of men 
everywhere else. “Shall the conditions of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness in 
the United States be set by the representa- 
tives of the people, or by the directors of 
corporations?” is “the issue behind the plat- 
forms” as he sees it? Even though he ad- 
mits that “there is no genuinely political 
issue before the American people,’ he does 
not think we are ready to make this social 
question the basis for political grouping, and 
thus the dividing line of a class struggle 
between socialists and anti-socialists.” His 
conclusion is that “we do not want to vote 
on it, but we do want it met and settled 
by the men for whom we vote.” To neglect 














Mrs. Barrett began by asking a few girls 
to her house for an afternoon a week, and 
by forming a little sewing class. That these 
girls might learn good housekeeping by see- 
ing it done, they were often asked to come 
individually or in small groups to the house, 
on Monday when the family washing was 
being done, or Tuesday when Mrs. Barrett 
herself did the ironing. Sometimes they re- 
mained to dinner or to supper and ‘learned 
how-to set the table and how to —- 
themselves thereat. No change was made i 
the daily routine when these girls were oie 
ent; it was the every-day home life of a 
refined man and woman which they saw and 
of which they were in a measure a part. 

Through the industry of this “Tuesday 
Class” in making and selling small articles 
of clothing an annual picnic known as “Baby 
Day” has been held. This began by taking 
twenty-five children with their" mothers to a 
neighboring beach for the afternoon, pro- 
viding them with a simple lunch and a won- 
derfully happy time in the bracing sea air. 
Last year more than 800 children and 
mothers attended this picnic. The guests 
now contribute a part of the lunch them- 
selves. 

With little loss of the distinctly personal 
relation, the influence of a home on the 
other homes about it, the social center has / 
broadened out to include many of the cus- 
tomary settlement activities, especially along 
the line of industrial’ classes. A successful 
woman’s club has also been started. So 
much so has this been a movement of the 
people themselves that much of the expense 
of carrying it on has been borne by them. 
Recently, however, Mrs. Barrett realized that 
the work was greatly limited by lack of 
suitable quarters, and money was _ secured 
with which a small club house was erected 
nearby. A committee of Hampton Institute 
teachers and associates pledges the rent and 
fuel and Mrs. Barrett raises the rest of the 
monéy needed, 





it, to scorn it, to dodge it, to play the dema- 
gogue with it, will mean a new alignment on 
the political field, and if that alignment is 
ever made, the United States will face a 
situation more critical than it has faced 
since 1860.” 

However, in the same issue, Ernest Poole 
asserts the public to be “disappearing” be- 
tween the alignments of the employing and 
employed classes now actually face to face 
with each other. “The strike is becoming 
the class struggle.” But so far, the lines 
have surely not been drawn hard and fast 
enough either to align or keep in line any- 
where nearly all the people. The public is 
sufficiently in evidence to claim to be the 
third and greatest party to most industrial 
disputes. It will yet find a way to have its 
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respected, which will 
probably prove to be the fairest way of 
settling the inevitable between the 
parties ot the first and second part with the 
least injustice. Mr. Poole’s previous article 
in the same magazine on “How a Labor Ma- 
chine Held Up Chicago” proves this young 
writer to be an original observer. 

The North American Review presents two 
timely and incisive insights into the all too 
little known ethical and religious attitude of 
organized labor. Although of course out- 
side of all labor organizations, Miss Jane 
Addams states “the present crisis in trades 
union morals” more nearly as the trades un- 
ionist feels it than perhaps anyone else can 
do it, not excepting any union man that we 
happen to know. In so doing she emphasizes 
none too strongly the difficulty of judging 
aright a movemet so extraordinarly compli- 
cated, so swiftly developing, so vexed by 
sharp transitions, and so mercilessly misun- 
derstood. She parallels its deplorable mis-~ 
takes with the equally serious errors of oth 
er organizations at similar periods of rapid 
growth, when raw recruits are hard to man- 
age and yet are in the majority at critical 
times and places. She points out the tragedy 
within trades unionism, which no one has yet 
graphically enough depicted, of the struggle 
between loyalty to its lofty and unifying 
brotherhood ideals and fidelity to the business 
contracts which, with scarcely any ex 
perience or training, its craft groups find 
themselves compelled to make under the eco- 
nomic necessity to bargain collectively. “The 
fact that the American trades unions are re- 
ceiving their first lessons in business at a mo- 


rights recognized and 


issues 





ment of unusal business corruption, also tends 
to make the present time for them one of un- 
usual crisis.” Not only gone g of, but 


participating in, political as well as commer- 
cial corruption so prevalent in all our great 
cities and in most of our large towns, the 
human nature organized in the labor unions, 
cannot reasonably be expected to escape, or 
justly bé censured more than others for shar- 
ing the contamination which we are shamed 
into admitting to be all too common to us all. 


In the same review for June, Prof. 7 vsadin ae 
C. Hall of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, writes most suggestively of 
“Socialism as a rival of organized Chris- 


tianity.” After noting some similarities be- 
tween the social conditions which farthered 
the spread of organized and dogmatic Chris- 
tianity in the Roman world, and those which 
now facilitate the socialist propaganda in the 
international industrial world, he points out 
“some of the — and striking analogies 
that should make every student of primitive 
Christianity an earnest student of socialism.’ 
The uplifting vision of a world conquering 
idealism gives socialism an incalculable ad 
vantage over trades unionism as an organiz- 
ing faith. He thinks this is due to the fact 
that it is “not simply a political economy, nor 
yet even a philosophy of society, nor a scheme 
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of reform,” but “is a religious faith and is 
being embodied in a religious organization.” 
As such, the Catholic church has been pain- 
fully awakened to it in France, Belgium and 
Italy. But “Protestantism awaits its awak- 
ening to its most formidable rival,’ of which 
it is “woefully ignorant.” His conclusion is 
that “if the existing order is to maintai: 
itself, then it must find some more zeal- 
inspiring dream than any yet on the horizon 
of either feudal Romanism or individualistic 
Protestantism.’ “Perhaps,” he adds, “we 
too might do well to learn again the lessons 
of success and failure written in the pages of 
the gradual transformation of primitive 
Christianity into the Old Catholic Church.” 
Lincoln Steffens in McClure’s Magazine 
for August has again put Chicago, Illinois, 
and the whole country under obligation to 
him for another just judgment upon the com- 
mercial corruption of politics, more merci- 
lessly true to the facts as to personal and 
corporate responsibility than anyone 
dared to give. The poner of his appeal to 
common honesty and civic patriotism lies in 
the fact that he and his - pabticbaes do not 
hesitate to state the truth of what they print 
about the men and corporations they name 
upon all the risks of libel suits which they 
manfully assume. None who know _ the 
strictly bi-partisan character of each of thes« 
conspirators, of their bi-partisan “bank” for 
the deposit of public i held by their 
henchmen in either party, or have read their 
newspaper, (the Chicago Cameleon) could 
honestly think otherwise of them than Lia- 
coln Steffens writes. But he and _ the 
McClures only have dared name and brand 
them as “enemiés of the Republic,” although 
the newspaper proprietor and bank president 


else has 


need be reminded of the public pillory in 
which the Chicago Tribune previously put 
him. 


THE COLORADO SITUATION, 


The literature of the Colorado 
worthy of filing for reference and compari- 
son, begins with Ray Stannard Baker’s leader 
in McClure’s Magazine for May. which lodges 
responsibility primarily upon the failure of 
the legislature to enact the eight hour law at 
the ma “ itory vote of the people. For this 
failure he holds the lobby of the operators 
sscbindiahle Washington Gladden followed 
in three articles written from Colorado for a 
Columbus, Ohio, paper, with an equally 
arraignment of the lawless corruption 
in the state legislature, among the mining and 
smelting corporations and in the Western 
Federation of Miners. Walter Wellman, 
snecial correspondent of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. in a series of extended reports from 
Coiorado, completed August 14, graphically 
sketched the situation and told the “stories” 
ef the men Who figured most notoriously in 
them. His conclusion was an unreserved and 
nnmitigated condemnation of the Western 
Federation of Miners, and an arraignment of 


situation, 


severe 
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its president and secretary by name, as “the 
men who are to be held morally responsible 
for this crime against organized labor, this 
offense against our civilization.” And he 
offers “to convict them before a jury com- 
posed of the leaders of the decent, honorable 
labor organizations of the country.” More- 
over, he has unqualifiedly justified the use, 
and even extenuated the abuse of the mili- 
tary power of the state. While he did not 
doubt the charge to be true that “the corpo- 
rations used money corruptly to defeat the 
eight hour legislation,’ and had “no language 
strong enough adequately to condemn such 
crimes by the rich,” he insisted that “che 
eight hour defeat had nothing to do with 
bringing on the recent troubles. To say that 
it had is a pretext, an afterthought.” 

Directly to the contrary, William English 
Walling writes from Cripple Creek, in his 
article to the Independent for August 18, >n 
“The Labor ‘Rebellion’ in Colorado.” Mr. 
Walling was a factory inspector in Illinois, 
is a resident of the University Settlement in 
New York City and is said by the editor of 
the Independent to have made a careful ia- 
vestigation of the troubles in Coolrado. 
“There is being fought out in Colorado to- 
day the most momentous issue that has ever 
faced the working people of this country: :s 
a labor strike a rebellion?” Such is his first 
sentence. In his last paragraph he asserts 
“there will be only one political issue before 
the working people of Colorado: is the 
machinery of government to be used to crush 
the unions?” Employers in other states, he 
thinks, will try the Colorado experiment and 
fight out the same issue if the Colorado 
administration is ratified at the polls. If on 
the contrary the unions, by entering into poli- 
tics in Colorado, succeed in routing their 
enemies, the unions of other states will fol- 
low their example. And he claims “the union 
feeling is bitter and the union spirit un- 
broken.” All in between these first and last 
utterances he insists that “there has been no 
lawlessness proven against the miners’ union 
since the strike began. There have been no 
mobs and no riots except those of the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance. Neither the Federation nor 
its officers have been convicted of any of the 
innumerable offenses with which they have 
been charged.” As to the policy pursued by 
the authorities, he says, “Revolution, not law- 
lessness, is the word for the actions of the 
ruling powers in Cripple Creek * * * not 
only military rule in place of civil govern- 
ment, but a civil revolution approved by the 
military powers. * * * The Mine Own- 
ers’ Association and Citizens’ Alliance have 
not disobeyed the officers of the law, they 
have replaced them.” 

In the same issue of the Independent, Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon briefly: sums up the pres- 
ent conditions in the Cripple Creek district 
in an article written from Trinidad, Colorado, 
Among his twelve points are the following: 
The miners have no grievance as to wages; 
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as a class they live well; every act of physi- 
cal violence recorded since the beginning of 
the trouble has been the act of union against 
non-union men; the aggressors have been, in 
overwhelming majority, members of the 
Western Federation; the feeling against the 
Western Federation is shared by the business 
men, the churches, the average citizen, and 
by large numbers of former members of the 
Federation; the fact most distinct of all seems 
to be the fact of incompetent, unwise, arro- 
gant, and unauthorized leadership in the 
Western Federation; unionism is impossible 
at the present moment so far as the Cripple 
Creek district is concerned. He makes no 
attempt to discuss the action of the Citizens’ 
Alliance nor to defend the state in its mili- 
tary occupation of the district. While open 
to discussion as connected with the facts in 
the case, their relation to the tragedy “does 
not and cannot change the facts themselves.” 
THE STOCK YARDS STRIKE. 

From the very heart of “the front” in the 
Stock Yards struggle Mr. Ernest Poole wrote 
in the Independent for July 28, a fair and 
descriptive statement of the issues on which 
the lines of battle are drawn. In collabora- 
tion with William Hard, of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s editorial staff, he follows this up in the 
Outlook for August 13 with an article on 
“Competitive Wages and the Right to Live.” 
It goes to the bottom of the phrasing in 
which the statements and counter statements 
of the contestants are couched, and roots the 
real question at issue*in the “right to live” 
versus “the law of supply and demand.” 
This issue is best stated by the Polish doctor 
in Packingtown, who is quoted as saying, 
“Any man who has a family of little children 
here simply cannot keep it alive on the un- 
American wage of $6 or $7 a week, especially 
since the cost of living is rising so high. 
* * * With no money for wholesome 
recreation, and with the home so overcrowded 
with boarders, it is natural enough that 
drinking is so heavy, and that in many cases 
immigrant wives and daughters grow inured 
to sexual immorality—or rather unmoral- 
ity. * * * JT have never had a child come 
to me for treatment who has not had en- 
larged glands of the neck. These glands are 
meant to absorb poisonous matter. These lit- 
tle children live in homes so foul and over- 
crowded, they take in so much poison that 
their glands are overworked. They suffer 
too from under-feeding and hence anaemia. 
In the blood of a healthy person the ‘count’ 
should be between 85 and 95. Among my 
patients I reioice at finding a count of 50. I 
have found it as low as 28.” The authors of 
this article contend that “arbitration cannot 
become a science until it has done something 
to reconcile” decent living conditions on the 
part of employes with the financial condition 
of the employers in a determination of wages. 
They conclude that “the disposition on the 
part of the people of Packingtown to ‘buck 
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the fundamental law of supply and demand’ 
for the benefit of those who will come after 
them, represents their contribution to the 
science of arbitration.” 


The contributions of Miss Mary E. Me- 
Dowell, of the University of Chicago Set- 
tlement at the heart of the Stock Yards, to 
the Chicago papers describing the conditions 
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under which her neighbor’s family life has 
been and is being lived, is affecting public 
opinion. Her article with its pictures and the 
strong analysis of the situation anonymously 
contributed, both of which appear in this 
number of THe Commons, cannot fail to be 
counted among the original sources of 
information concerning this historic and 
pathetic struggle. 


Anthracite Coal Communities 


With a thorough-going exactness betoken- 
ing infinite patience, with an eye so sharp 
that not the smallest fact escapes its scrutiny, 
and with an orderly precision leaving noth- 
ing it treats beclouded with the slightest 
indefiniteness and indicating careful thought, 
Mr. Roberts has furnished us with a picture 
of just what the standard of living prevalent 
in the anthracite coal fields means. Most 
clearly is shown how that standard differs 
when set by the family of an American 
miner, or, upon the same income, by the 
family of the Slav. And of great interest is 
the measurement of the influence exerted by 
the former type upon the latter. 

Starting with the fact that the Slav has 
been displacing the Anglo-Saxon in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania, there is 
first described the sort of life the Slav leaves 
in his native country, and we are told that 
bad as his condition in this country may 
seem to us, it nevertheless is a distinct im- 
provement upon his former existence. The 
Slav is given credit for many individual vir- 
tues such as thrift, efficiency as a miner 


when well directed, and a disposition to cling 
to the best of the old customs he brings from 
the fatherland. His worst sins are intem- 
perance and, what is greatly aggravated by 
intemperance, an exceeding irritability of 
temper. 

Against the background of his industrious 
and rather simple home life are portrayed 
the faults of which he at first knows nothing, 
but which are very noticeable in the Ameri- 
can families. They are an extravagance which 
leads to spending more than one’s income, 
not through a desire for more refined living, 
but through an indulgence in useless luxu- 
ries of table and dress, a pride in these false 
economies, and an inclination to ease. The 
latter is evident not only in an aversion to 
doing themselves the small chores around the 
house to save a little, but in the far more 
serious sin of using illegitimate means to 
restrict the birth rate; they do not wish the 
bother of raising a large family and would 
rather expend upon their foibles and finery 
every possible penny they do not need for 
bare subsistance. In marked contrast are 
the large families of the Slavs. But that 
the latter are learning to imitate, is to be 
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noted in many ways, from the adoption by 
the women of gaudy headgear to the pro- 
ficiency the men are attaining in political cor- 
ruption, for which it may in candor be said 
that Pennsylvania furnishes no inconspicuous 
example. 

The dwelling houses and their inexcusably 
delapidated condition are no inconsiderable 
factor for demoralization, and although the 
rents are shown to be small, from $2 to $9 a 
month, the companies have been receiving 
a steady income of 30 per cent. and have 
scarcely ever done a thing to put them in 
repair. The evil consequent upon inadequate 
room is ‘a blunting of all sense of decency 
and modesty; and ill repair and lack of 
sanitary arrangements create a terrible rate of 
infant mortality from disease, not only, but 
from actual impossibility of keeping out the 
cold of winter. Mr. Roberts censures with 
no uncertain terms the failure of the coal 
companies to improve this situation. 

Educational facilities are neither ample 
nor worthy. The schools suffer from the 
tender mercies of gross political mismanage- 
ment and the only saving grace is the sacri- 
ficial personal service of some of the teach- 
ers. The records of attendance indicate the 
proportions of the child labor evil, and as 
Mr. Roberts says, the coal breaker is the 
place “where most boys graduate.’ Sunday 
papers constitute the main literary interest, 
and the churches have little effect on the 
people. Although the Slav attends his 
Roman Catholic or Greek church fairly regu- 
larly, it does not seem to influence the man- 
ner in which he spends his Sabbath, which is 
mainly devoted to drinking and carousal, 
much less that of his week day life. 

The saloon evil is appalling and crime is 
shown to be much more prevalent than in 
the average community. The people save a 
good deal and there is much organization for 
sick benefits. A great need, however, is for 
systematic accident insurance which the 
companies should be made to support, for 
there is practically no recompense to the 
worker for the greater risks than other em- 
ployments involve. Politically, the worst of 
conditions are found. Aside from the ruin 
which attends many of the aspirants for 
political honors, through expenditure of large 
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sums of money in the hope of getting “the 
prize,” and the consequent debauchery of the 
electors, corruption honeycombs everything 
from legislation at Harrisburg to the health 
board of the smallest towns. 

After summing up the ills, Mr. Roberts 
discusses “the way to health.” This he finds 
may lead through Harrisburg, through per- 
sonal service, and through the church. The 
first of these he would depend upon only 
for the most urgent paliative measures such 
as the enforcement of better sanitary laws, 
compelling the companies to furnish better 
houses, making more strict the child labor 
regulations, affording better oppor- 
tunities especially along technical lines, and 
in some way dealing with the saloon evil. 
He does not set much faith by legislative 
action under any circumstances, but urges 
the immense amount of good that can be 
accomplished by personal effort along such 
lines as social settlements, by a better regard 
on the employers’ [ 


school 


part for the conditions 
under which their employes work and live, 
and by helping every endeavor the people 
themselves make for self-improvement. The 
church also can become very much more 
effective, both in the neighborhood life and 
in hoiding aloft the ethical standards of the 
New Testament. 

The thing that strikes the reader most 
forcibly as he lays this book down is the 
fact that the United Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion is mentioned in a bare half dozen places, 
and then only in a casual way, and the fact 
that John Mitchell's name appears but once. 
It is indeed a wonderfully comprehensive 
description of how the miner’s family lives 
and an accurate statement of just what it has 
to live upon, but we venture to say that one 
of the first questions the public at large wants 
answered is, how does the union affect this 
income and this standard of living, what has 
it done to improve them both, and what may 
be expected from it? We have here a ref- 
erence to the educative value of union organ- 
ization, a suggestion there that if the union 
is to hold together it must insist more 
strongly than at present upon abstinence 
from the drink habit, but as for any con- 
secutive appreciation of the value of the 
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union to the community, or its injury as the 
case may be, it is lacking. We know that 
the book is called Anthracite Coal Com- 
munities and no doubt was designed to 
describe their life. But we are constrained 
to ask, is not the miners’ union a part of the 
life of an anthracite coal community ? 

Are we to infer, too, after all the strug- 
gle and hardships endured during the great 
strike, when the patience of the public and 
the resources of the men were strained to 
the utmost, that the union is not to be reck- 
oned among the “ways to health” or the 
influences to better conditions? Yet no men- 
tion of it is to be found in discussion of 
them. 

There seems to be also a little too much 
stress upon the thrift and saving habits of 
the Slav. No doubt in many ways that is 
better than running into hopeless debt. But 
we find that the Slav will start housekeeping 
in a three-room house, expend a maximum 
of $50 on the furnishings, and then take in 
boarders, while at the same time he puts 
money in the bank. We are told on the 
other hand that the American miner takes a 
six-room house, gets $150 worth of furnish- 
ings, paying $35 down, and has a long strug- 
gle to overcome his indebtedness. There 
manifestly is no excuse for buying fancy 
furniture when at the most the anyual in- 
come is $600, but it does seem as if the other 
extreme is about as bad. No doubt the 
desideratum is that the Slav should spend 
his savings toward a real betterment of his 
standard of living. 

A note of paternalism is struck in the 
tone of the discussion. The failure to con- 
sider their unions, which are the chief effort 
of the men to help themselves, lends strength 
to this. Legislation.is felt not to be worth 
much, and in Pennsylvania there no doubt 
is much to give one this opinion. The point 
is, however, that the legislative channel at 
least is one where the demand for better con- 
ditions is a demand not for charity but for 
justice. Although the demands of the men 
for “a wage sufficient to enable them to meet 
their social and spiritual wants beyond the 
necessity of keeping body and soul together 
is just,” the emphasis is put in the last chap- 
ter upon the personal service way of improy- 
ing conditions. The companies are urged on 
the charity plea to improve conditions, and 
there is the suggestion that the sons of 
wealth and ease can find an excellent field 
for their philanthropic enterprises. 

But underneath it all is found the earnest 
plea for these men who have come to this 
country, endured hardships and bitter hatred, 
and have proven themselves worthy to be 
made citizens. “The fact that God ‘hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth’ should 
never be lost sight of.” 
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